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Price Id., or 5e. per hundred. 


“TTNCLE TOM” VINDICATED. 


A Criticism and Defence of Mre. Beecher Stowe’s extra- 
ordinary work. In reply to the critique of the Times. 


London: W. Freeman, 4, Horse-shoe Court, Ludgate-hill ; 
and all Booksellers, 


LIVERPOOL 
BLACK BALL LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS. 


Ships Tons, Commander. To sail. For. 
. 1800... W. S. Brett, Oct. 1, Port Philip 
& Sydney. 
3 1800. . ROBERTSON, Oct. 20, Melbourne 
& Geelong. 
NORTHUMBERLAND 1500. T. Smitn, 90 57 
DAVID MCcIVER......... 1800...R. BaILuiF, _,, 90 
FLORA M! DONALD . 1500. T. Smiru, se 9 
MARCO POLO ............ 2500. J. A. FORBES, „ 10 
1 e 2000... G. GARDYNE, „ ” 


‘THs splendid line of well-known first- 


N class Packets sail TWICE A MONTH for 
Mog AUSTRALIAN PORTS. 
— For full particulare, apply to JAMES BAINES 
and CO., 6, Cook-street, Liverpool. 


CHRISTIAN EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 


O follow the HYDERABAD,” 
for GEELONG and MELBOURNE, about 
the 12th of October, and on the same principle as 
that vessel, that fine new ship the ‘* BLACK- 
HEATH,” 730 tons register, 1,000 tons burden, A 1 at Lloyd's 
for thirteen years, now lying in the East India Docks, and ready 
for inspection. This superior ship was built on the lines of the 
celebrated Bride,” with all the recent improvements, which 
vessel recently made the passage out to Port Philip in seventy- 
five days. The shortest on reeord. 


Application for prospectuses must be made to Mr. W. Woon, 
2, Fountain-place, City-road, London, either personally or by 
letter, F stamped and directed envelope; or at the 
Congregational Library, Blomfleld- street, Moorfields. 


TO MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS. 
W ANTED, a Person competent to undertake 


the Management of a Work-room. One who under- 
stands the Straw Bonnet Business will be preferred. 


Apply to ROBERT TUSTING, Draper, Thrapston. 


a 


TO CHEMISTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, in a light Dis- 


pensing Businers, an ASSISTANT. A Dissenter pre- 


ferred.—Apply to GRIFFITHS and BLAND, 57, Penton-street, 
Pentonville. 


1 


———ů—— 


TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 
ANTED, a YOUNG MAN of business 


habits and good moral character, to take the lead 
in an Establishment in the above line. A knowledge of the 
Ironmongery desirable, though not essential. A member of a 
Christian Church preferred, 


Apply to JAMES DOUGLAS, Burton-upon-Trent. 


N a small and select School, conducted by a 

Dissenting Minister, an ASSISTANT is WANTED IMME- 

DIATELY, to take chiefly the Commercial and Mathematical 
department. He must be thoroughly trustworthy. 


Apply to the Rev. THOMAS MORELL, Little Baddow, near 
Chelmsford, Essex. 


— —j— 


TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
A Member of a Christian Church, who has been 


some time preparing to enter the profession of a Teacher, 
and has been employed as ASSISTANT in a SCHOOL conducted 
chiefly on the plan of the British and Foreign School Society, 
is desirous of obtaining a School where no Government aid is 
sought. Satisfactory references given. 


Address, H.C., Mr. Constable’s, Boro’-Green School, near 
Sevenoaks, Kent. | 


HOME EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Six GUINEAS PER QUARTER. 
N this Establishment, four miles from 


owe 


EDUCATION. 
NOTTING-HILL, 13, LADBROKE-TERRACE. 


N MRS. HEWARD’S Establishment for 


Young Ladies, a Vacancy occurs for an Artieled Pupil, for 

two or three years, who will possess the same advantages as the 
other and derive instruction from Masters of the first 
eminence, services will not be required except during the 
last three months of her residence. ferences — Rev. R. 
Vaughan, D. D., President of Lancashire College, Manchester; 
Rev, J. Stoughton, Kensington; Rev. J. Sherman, M. A., Surrey 
Parsonage ; Rev. T. Archer, D.D., Hans-place, Chelsea, Terms 


and particulars obtaingd by application as above, 


CLAPHAM CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 


HE OPENING SERVICES of the above 

Church will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 29th inst., 

when the Rev. Dr. HARRIS, Principal of New College, will 

preach in the morning, and the Rev. JAMES PARSONS, of 
York, in the evening. 


Services to commence at Eleven a.m. and Seven p.m. 


— 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Instituted for the TRAINING of TEACHERS, and the Esta- 


blishment of Schools for Popular Instruction, apart from all 
State aid or interference. 


HE COMMITTEE hereby give Notice, that 


there being Vacancies in their Normal Training School 
for YOUNG MEN, they are open to receive applications from 
such young persons as are desirous of becoming Teachers. 


Applications to be made to the Secretary, 7, Walwortheplace, 
Walworth- road. 
DOUGLAS ALLPORT, Secretary. 


APPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY. 
Established in the year 1829. 


HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the GOVERNORS, MEMBERS, and SUBSCRIBERS of 
this Society, will be held at the CONGREGATIONAL 
LIBRARY, BLOMFIELD-STREET, FINSBURY-CIRCUS, 
on TUESDAY, September 28th, 1852, at Eleven o’clock, when 
THREE CANDIDATES will be elected to the benefit of the 
Institution, 
By order of 7 rer * 
I. VALE MUMMERY, 
W. WELLS KILPIN, Hon. Secs. 


The POLL will commence at Eleven, and close at One o’clock 
precisely. 


LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
1, PORTLAND-PLACE, LOWER CLAPTON. 
HE CLASSES are conducted on the same 


Terms as at Queen's College. 


French Language and Literature ....., Rev. G. G. DauGaRs. 
t eee Herr SONNENSCHEIN, 
. Signor PisTrRucci, 
Classics and Mathema ties Rev. E. STALLYBRASS, 
English Literature, Geography, and 
Zr eee Mrs. STALLYBRASS. 
( Mr. A. KIALLMARK, 
nnn Mr. Lewis. 
0 Mrs. SHORTT. 


A few Ladies can be received as Resident Pupils. 


EDUCATION, 


ILL-HILL GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 
J. HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


COMMITTEE. 
THOMAS PIPER, Eaq., Treastrer. 


Ilion, MemBeR—WILLIAM ALERS HANKEY, Eeq, 


GENERAL COMMITTER. 
The Right lun. the LORD MAYOR, 

Rev. THOMAS BINNEY. JOHN COOK, Jun., Esq. 
„ GEORGE CLAYTON. | THOS, M. COOMBS, Esq. 
„ F. A, COX, LI. D., D. D. JOHN DIXON, Kea. 

„ S. 8. ENGLAND, ED WD. EDWARDS, Esq. 
„ J. C. HARRISON, WM. EDWARDS, Eeg. 
„ R. REDPATH, A. M. GEORGE JACKSON, Esq. 
JOSHUA RUSSELL, THOS, PIPER, Jun., Esq. 
„ P. SMITH, B.A. THOS. PRIESTLEY, Esq. 

| SETH SMITH, Esq. 

|W. SMITH, Esq., LI. D., &e. 
W. R. SPICER, Esq, 

W. H. WHARTON, Esq. 


„ E. STEANE, D. D. 

» JOIN STOUGHTON. 

„ P. TRESTRAIL, 
ROB, BOUSFIELD, Esq. 
EDWD. BURKITT, Esq. J. B. WHITE, Esq. 
JAMES CARTER, Esq. |G, F. WHITE, Eeq. 


PRINCIPALS RESIDENT AT THE INSTITUTION, 
The Rev. S. S ENGLAND, CuaPLAIx. 


THOMAS PRIESTLEY, Esq., Heap MASTER. 


SECRETARY. 
ALGERNON WELLS, Eeq., Old Jewry-chambers, London. 


1. The great advantages of this Public Institution ay be 
obtained upon terms not exceeding those of respectable Private 
Schools. 

2. Accurate study of the Languages, Ancient and Modern, 
and of Mathematics, forma the basis of the Education given at 
Mill-Hill, Energetic attention is also paid to all those other 
departments of learning which enable a man to sustains useful 
and honourable position in society. 

3. The religious superintendence of the School is confided to 
a Chaplain, and the greatest pains are taken to instil into the 
minds * the boys right religious principles, and high and noble 
aspirations, 

4. The excellence of this Education has now been tested by 
forty-five years’ experience. Some of the present ornaments of 
the Bench, the Bar, and the Senate—many Professors of our 
Universities and — * undrede of men usefally and 
infesntially snqnget n professional and mercantile pursuits, 
were once Mill-hill boys. 


5. During the past nine years, about Fifty Pupils have matr 
culated at the London University, all in the first division, o 
whom many have proceeded to take and 
competed for honours, Annual Exhibi 
those who have thus distinguished themselves. 

6. The remarkable salubrity of the School’s situation is a fact 
established both by experience and scientific testimony. 

7. House Committees make frequent periodical visits, and pay 


minute attention to all questions affecting the comfort and hap- of 


piness of the Pupils, 

8. Application for Admission of Pupils may be made to any 
Member of the Committee, or to the officers of the School, by 
whom also ful} information will be readily given, 


TO DRAPERS, GROCERS, CHANDLERS, &c. 
O BE DISPOSED OF, with Immediate Pos- 


session, in a Market Town, an old-established Con- 


cern, where an excellent business has been done in the above 
departments, 


Application to be made to LINCOLNE’S, Drapers, &c., Hales- 
worth, Suffolk. References, Messrs. Sturt and Sharp, Wood- 
street; Messers. Travers and Son, St. Swithin's-lane. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION JUBILEE. 


ON TUESDAY EVENING, September 28, 
1852, a PUBLIC MEETING, in connexion with the 
South London Auxiliary Sunday School Union, will be held at 
SURREY CHAPEL, Blackfriars-road, The Chair will be 
taken at 7 o’clock by the 


HON, A. KINNAIRD, M. P. 


Revs. John Aldis, James Sherman, William Walters, and Luke 
Wiseman; F. Cuthbertson, Ezq., W. Gioser, Esq., and other 
gentlemen, will address the meeting. 


— — 


INDISPU TABLE LIFE. POLICY COMPANY. 


TRUSTEES. 

J. Camper Renroy, Esq. RicHaRD Spooner, Esq., M. P. 

Rp. MALAxs, Esq., Q. C., M. P. James FULLER Mabonk, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, Esq. 


OPIES of this Years ANNUAL REPORT 


of the Business of the Company, and containing Obser- 
vations by the Manager on the present state of the practice of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, as to the validity of Policies, may be had 
at the chief Offices, or from any of the Agents. 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


EFECTS in the PRACTICE of LIFE 
ASSURANCE, and Suggestions for the Remedy. Sixth 


Thousand, By ALEXANDER RosperRTson, W. B. A. L. A.—ORR 
and Co. Price ls. 


PERIODICAL SAVINGS applied to PROVI- 


DENT PURPOSES, with Observations on Friendly and 
Odd Fellows’ Societies, Freehold and Building Societies, Life 
Assurance and Self-protecting Assurance. By ALEXANDER 
RoBerTson.—Onke and Co., price ls, 6d. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 


THE CHARACTERISTIC AND BEAUTIFULLY 
LITHOGRAPHED 


PORTRAIT OF EDWARD MIALL, M.P., 


Editor of the Nonconfor mist. 


„This has been drawn from life on stone by Mr. Bell Smith, 
and is a very correct and characteristic likeness,’’— Patriot. 


Full of character, having that peculiar look which tells even 
a stranger that it is a likeness.”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


‘6A very striking likeness.”—Leicester Mercury. 


„% We have pleasure in noticing the truthfulness and elegance 
of thie beautiful representation of our brother of the broad- 
sheet.”— Newcastle Guardian. 


Those who have seen Mr. Miall will at once recognise the 


mild and benignant features of his countenance in this splendid 
work of art.’—Glasgow Examiner, 


HANDSOME FRAMES for the Portrait, in great variety of 
style, and at reasonable pricen, may be obtained of the Pub- 
lieher, who will send the Framed Portrait (carefully packed) to 


any part of the country, on receiving instructions, accompanied 
by a Post-oflice order. 


Published by WILLIAM FaXNAR, 4, Horse-shoe-court, Lud- 
gate-hill, London; and supplied by Booksellers and News 


Agents in every Town in the Kingdom. 


YDROPATHIC NOTICE. — Dr. CHARLES 

T. THOMPSON, M. D., M.B.C.8., &c., may be con- 

sulted daily at his residence, No. 42, Sussex-gardens, Hyde- 

— from 10 a.m. to 2 p. m., by parties wishing to undergo 
y 


dropathic treatment without going to a Hydropathic Esta- 
blishment. 


LUMBE’S GENUINE ARROWROOT 


should be used in preference to any other ; it is patronized 
~ bog most eminent medical men in London, and considered by 
them the most nutritious imported. It is extensively used in 
the families of the Nobility and Gentry; it bears the signature 
of A. 8. PLUMBE, 3, Alie-place, Great Alie-street. 


Bold also by Snow, Paternoster- ro; Williams, Moorgate. 
street; Ford, Talington A Sloane- street; Medes, Cam- 
der well; Poulton, kney ; Bromfield, Conduit-street ; Green- 
well, Queen’s-terrace, St. John’s- wood; and others. 


BARON LIEBIG ON PALE ALES.— 


“If I wished to associate with any individual brewery my 
remarks on the all adulteration of Beer with Strych- 
only pony 8 have mentioned another 


Ir 


JUSTUS LIEBIG.” 


N.B.—The Baron’s Original Letter is in the hands of Mr. 
Miller, at the — Coffee-house, Cornhill, where it may 


E 


’ — 


fhe Noncontormtst. 


SepremBER 22, } 


11852. 


8 


SARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE 


GOLD AND SILVER. WATCHES, 


IS THE : AR and SONS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 18, POULTRY 


near the Mension-house 


BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. GOLD and SILVER WATC 


invite attention to their new and very extensive 100K ol 
The patterns are of the latest style, and the movements of 


the most highly finished description. Every make can be had. The following prices will con- 


Man fe ot ry, 16, Poultry Gear the Ma jon House), vey an outline of the Stock, combining economy with quality :— Gala Cate Slows 


COVERS, EPERG EB and CANDE! ABR with 


10 extra hole ard 8 a st 1 14 1 0 5 18 0 


LONDON. Watthes of Be E — nur donn — PE e 
HIS unrivalled | ‘ uo m 8 inn © give | . ... 4 11 0 
NI fp all ether .d * a Seis eee aa vi 
cont stank as Just oom seieyeny Re aS Tae ke I . Dita, 3 e bette 
u Figures ard Cl hed movemen 


TEA and COFFEE EQUIPAGES, CRUET FRAMES CAKE BASKETS, CAN DLESTICKS 
SALVBRS, TEA TRAYS, DECANTER STANDS, LIQUEUR FRAMES, TEA URNS and 
KETTLES, SOUP and SAUCE ENS, with every article requisite for the Dinner, Tea, | 
or Breakfast Service. Pamphlets, contain Page and prices of all the articles, gratis, 

and cent postage free to all partaet the & “article may be had separately as d sample. 


SOLE INVENTORS AND ANUFACTURERS, 
Sart and Sons, . ——————5r Seen: | (NEAR 


== —_—s . — - = = = ‘= on * = 8 8 > atin ~~ a p= 


A written warranty for accurate ormanee is given with every wateh, and a twelve 

months’ trial allowed. A very extensive and splendid assortment of fine gold neck-chain s 
nocording to the weight of sovereigns. 

— — a list of the prices of the various articles in gold and silver, may b 


SARL and SONS, 18, POULTRY, 


THE MANSION-HOUSE), LONDON. 


SECURITY TO EMPLOYERS. 


TO SECRETARIES OF PUBLIO INSTITUTIONS, CLERKS, STATION-MASTERS, RAILWAY OFFICIALS: 
BANKERS’ CLERKS, TRAVELLERS, AND OTHERS. 


TIMES LIFE ASSURANCE § GUARANTEE 
COMPANY, 


32, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 
(Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. o. 110.) 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS 
CHAS. HINDLEY, Eeq., M. P., Dartmouth House, Westminster | JAMES KERSHAW, Esq., M. P., Stockport. 


TRUSTEES. 
James Alexander Dou ne SE | Ambrose Moore, » Endsleigh-s Tavistock - square. 
N 5 de,! Eeq., Berners- street, Oxford-s et” n * 


Drrorr CuarnmaN.—James Wyld, Esa., Charing-eross 


RAIRMAN — The Hon. Francis Villiers, Saeed homme | 


“The Times“ Company affords guarantee raons requiring the same at —4 lowest possible rate, aud divides four-fifths of 
the profits. Thus, by applying the jus ne gs rn of mutaality to public guarantee, the premiums, instead of being a 
tax upon honesty, become a means of saving an investment. 

Rates—From 78. 6d. upwards. No oT for stamps, or extra charges. An allowance made in the Guarantee Premium. 
where a Life Assurance and Guarantee are combined, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. * 


Life Assnrance, Annuities, and Endowments, Payments taken monthly as well as quarterly, 8. Policies indisputable; 
save in cases of fraud, Arrangements cas be made with this Office to prevent the loss of a policy where the assured is unab 
from temporary embarrassment, to keep up the paymente. 


TIMES FIRE AND PROPERTY ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Every description of Fire Assurance. 


PROPERTY ASSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Assurance of Property, by which uncertain, terminable, and contingent interest ™ will acquire a value 
equal to freehold; an arrangement Thich will have the effect of xt of facilitating sales — mortgages Bix ™ 
The . of Titles. 4. — means 4 defect of Title, that might otherwise prevent a sale or mortgage, will be ingured 


egainst, and the title rendered mark 
H. B. SHERIDAN. 


Agents wanted. 
LONDON MUTUAL LIFE AND GUARANTEE 
SOCIETY, 


63, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament.) | 
For the Assurance of Lives, the Guarantee of Fidelity, the Granting of Aunuities, Loans, &c. 
ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVISABLE AMONG THE MEMBERS. 


TRUSTE. 
sy ty — 2 (Rogers, Olding, and Co.) Clement“ e- | HENRY TUCKER, Bd. (Baker, Tuckers, and Co.), Gresham- 
m street. 


THOMAS SPALDING, ding and Hod lane. | GEORGE BRO 
159 AAD EWTLINE Bar U e and ef Pics: WN, Esq. (Morrison, Dillon, and Co), Fore-st. 


DIRECTORS. 
PETER BROAD, Esq., Tavistock-street, and Shepherd’s Bush. | GEORGE MOO M a worn- hill, 
THOMAS CHAMBERS, Esq,, M. P., Temple, & Great Cumber- one Brizton. nnen 
JOSEPH Ba vis. Bag. Stock Ex ad oo ARL EED, Esq., F.8.A., Paternoster-row, and Hackney. 
B. WIGG HICKLING. 1 55 9 — a and a 
G. STANLEY HINCHLIFP, 


J. STEWABT MARGETSON ö 
Co.), Cheapside, and Peckham R L. Nr. Margeteon, and] Villas, Notting - bill. 


MBEDICALOFFVICHERS, 
THOMAS BVI I PEACOCK, Eeq., M. D., 7 1 E. . SMITH, Esq., F. B. C. 8., Billiter-equare. 


Wu. HOPWOO ED WIN * , 
M. D, Eu, s STON alt 1 iat ee Clty St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate. 


rtf CHABLES JAMES FOSTER, Eaq., 1p. Lineoln’s-inn. 


ROBERT LUSH, Ed., Inner Temple. 


Messrs. FINCH and SHEPHEARD, Moorgate-atreet.. 


ACTUARY. | AGENCY SURVEY 
. L. LAUNDY, La. D. J.CUSTANCE, Tag. 


KERS, 
Mesers. ROGERS, OLDING, and Co., 29, Clement’s-lane. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Thie Office combines all the modern improvements in IL Mutual Liſe Assurance. 
re es moderate consistent with undoubted security, and much under those of 


many Xr 
a The whales profits divided among the assured for life, all of whom are proprietors, and possess control over the manage- 


ment 


RTT 


Polieses 
mada Lib 3 - et reg 


er not, and ali communications 


every Tuesday, 
Clock, on e * the Provocal foc Lis of the | nna 


JOSEPH TUCKER, Be« „(Baker, Tuckers, and Oo.), Gresham- 
ee ge and Acton. GEORGE N WILSON, Esq., Westminster, and 6, Clarendon 


JOSEPH MUSKETT YETTS, Eeq., 2 Chambers, Fleet - ot 


27 icies for of trust, in combination with Life Insurance, granted at little more than the simple rate for ordi- an at Beavis oe 
5 2 eee Lizz ASSURANCES 


POPE’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 
23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, CITY. 


PE and COMPANY beg respectfully to in- 
vite attention to the present advantageous time to purchase 
Teas; the great depression in the market produced by — 
nportatione, enables them to offer a better quality at the an- 
nexed prices than at any previous period. 


BLACK TEAS. 
— flavoured Black 5 %%% 6% „%%% %%% „ „ „ „0 3s. 4d. to 38. 6d 
full-bodied Pekoe flavored Black ...c.ccsscssee 38. 8d. 
ron, highly recommended ...........ccceeee 4s. Od. 
Fine rich Pekoe flavoured Souchong, brisk, full flavour, 
and strong... „ „ 6666666 %s esse 696602800 48. 4d. 
GREEN TEAS. 
Strong, fresh pale-leaf Gun * „ %%% % %%% %%% „ 6 „%% 88. . 
Good useful strong Young Hyson . ccccccccccccce 48. Od. 
Finest rich strong burnt ditto 5s. Od 
Best Gunpowder imported. close twisted, tnd te lea 
rich, delicate flavour ..... SceeeeseseeGeseeeceses 58. 8d 
COFFEE. 
In this article we have long stood pre-eminent for supplying 
the pest that can be obtained, at very reduced prices. 
Ceylon, sound whole berry ....... . 10d, and Os, 11d 
Plantation ditto, strong ......... TITTTT TT Ee Is. to ls. Id 
Fine Costa Rica, highly recommended ...... 18. 2d. to ls. 4d 
Best Mocha, strong rich mellow flavour .... 18. 5d. 


Parcels of £2 and upwards sent, Ca RIAOR Fnxx, to all parts 
ef the Kingdom. 


26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, CITY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 
AND TRUST SOCIETY, 
30, Essex-street, * and 19, Princess-street, 
anchester. 


. Subscribed Capital, £250,000, in 5,000 Shares of £50 each. 
LONDON BOARD. 
DIRECTORS : 


Ralph T. Broekman, Esq. James Macaulay, Esq. 

Benj. Chandler, Jun. Esq. Henry Paull, Esq. 

Edward W. Cox, Esq. Robert Young, sq. 
AUDITORS. 


E. E. P. Kelsey, Eeq., Salisbury. 
James Hutton, 1 * i> Morgate-tret 


London and County Bi Bank, 2 21, Lombard-streét. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
Henry Stevens, Esq., 7, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
Francis G. . Nelson, Eeq., 25, Pall-Mall. 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Dr. McCann, Parliament street. 


SOLICITOR. 
William Colley, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. 
PROCTOR. 
H. Piteher, Esq., Doctors Commons. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
William Nelson, Esgq., F.5.8. 


MANOHESTER E BOARD. 


las Earl, Esq. * Th Taylor, E 
Nicholas omas Tay we sq. 
Isaac Hall, Esq. Norfolk-street, 
W. H. Parti a. Esq. G. B. Within 

James Street, Thomas Whi 


BANKERS, 
Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart., and Co. 
COUNSEL. 
J. P. Lake, Esq., 4, Townhall-buildings, Cross-street. 


PHYSICIAN. 
J. L. Bardsley, Esq., * 8, Chatham-street, Piccadilly. 
RON. 
R. H. M‘Keand, Beet 5, ao St. Peter’s. 


SURVEY 
Mr. Edward Corbett. 2 4 Edward Nicholson. 
Mr. William Radford. on 


| AGENTS. 
Mesers. Dunn and Smith, 19, Princess-street. 


SECRETARY. 
W. H. Partington, Esq. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of As- 
surance to Property as well as to Life; and its business 
consists of 

The Assurance of Drrrorryn and UNMARKETABLE TITLES, 
rendering them abselute and perfect. 

The Assurance of Corrnolbs, LirgHoLps, and LEAsEHOLDS, 
thereby making them — to, or even better than, FREE- 
HOLDS, for all Lo 4 sale or mortgage. 

The redemption of Loans and MorgTgaGcus, and guaran- 
teeing their operate mumediave AN within a given ‘eriod. 

bo eg and 1 ANNUITiIze granted upon HgaLTHY 
as 


ks, 
n the pa tof a small annual premium, and a reduc- 
Life Assurance is 
combined with the Fidelity Guarantee Po 


for the whole term of life, or for 
aterm of years, aud premiums can be paid yearly, half- 


from or non- select cases, at premiums proportioned to the risk | yearly, or quarter! 
1 whose may Rave been impaired by over-attention to business, resi- | 7 1 ren 3 ASSURANCES and ANNUITIES 


granted; the premiums upon the returnable or 


The fee of the medical ad- en. eath before attaining the age 
regarded ed upon. 


nn agre 
nes ; AXNUITIES, or 
e exchange for Ruvensioxany lara. 
Hall. nest Two o’Clock ; bat Assurances ean be effected ball from Ten to Four „ e- e fraud. 
E 


n with every other information, may be obtained of the to . W ——— 
— ILLIA 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE UNIVERSITIES—WHAT HAVE WE 
TO DO WITH THEM? 


It might have been expected that the publica- 
tion of the Report of the Oxford University Com- 
mission would attract the general and eager atten- 
tion of Dissenters; but such has not been the 
case. The reasons are not far to seek. There 
exists amongst Dissenters considerable ignorance 
respecting the University question in its relation 
to themselves; and, for want of information, its 
importance is almost everywhere under-estimated. 
So it happens, that the many interested most 
— are apathetic and inactive, while those 
who look at the subject from a nearer point of 
view, and have a better knowledge of its bearings, 
regard it as, at present, the most weighty, and at 
the same time the most promising, practical Dis- 
senting question,—and the Churchmen who depre- 
cate and oppose the admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities fully understand its serious importance 
to them, as tending to weaken and diminish the 
Church’s power of resistance to the encroachments 
of nonconforming sectaries.” It is not only. for 
the direct and immediate effects on the Noncon- 
formist community, which would proceed from the 
admission of its members, at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, to equal rights and privileges with the 
members of the Established Church,—although 
these are likely to be greatly valuable, in raising 
education to a higher level and giving it a more 
scholarly character, and in opening-up the road to 
professions now accessible to Dissenters only 
with difficulty and under restrictions,—but, also, 
for the sake of its certain ultimate results 
in the change of the Ecclesiastical condition 
of the country, that we desire just now to bring 
this subject prominently before our readers. 


One of the most prolific sources of the loss of ability 
and power to Dissent is, that many of its best 
youth, if they seek a higher sphere than trade, or 
a learned education without being specially designed 
for the Dissenting Ministry, are attracted to the 
old seats of learning; and there finding all honours 
and emoluments to be the portion of Conformists, 
they, in the absence of distinct and settled princi- 
ples—seldom formed at such a period of life— 
yield to the really fascinating and powerful tempta- 
tions by which they are surrounded, and enter 
within the pale of the Establishment—without 
any sacrifice of conviction, but simply by the sur- 
render of such early associations, and perhaps 
family friendships, as seem more than compensated 
for by the attainment of a high Degree, the enjoy- 
ment of the literary society afford by the Univer- 
sity, or the possession of a Fellowship with good 
emoluments and easy repose. More losses than 
are known thus occur to us; and the impression 
made by each, when known, is wholly false: on 
Churchmen it is, that refined and cultivated minds 
are led by sympathy to the Church, and that the 
principles of Dissent are renounced ; and on Dis- 
senters it is, that these men make unholy compro- 


mises, and are renegades and apogtates, On both 


sides the impression is erroneous. Allowing for 
the cases of insincere and self-seeking Conformi 
which undoubtedly occur, there is still less doubt 
that names which have been illustrious in the his- 
tory of the Establishment, the names of scholars, 
professors, and even of prelates, would have 
adorned other sections of the Church, but for the 
early perversion induced by University restric- 
tions, at a time when opinions were crude at the 
best, and conscience gave ne very clear pronounce- 
ment on the course about to be taken. Anyhow, 
the sap of Nonconformity has long been thus 
extracted by the National Church: and thus it 
could not have been extracted if the public right 
to the Universities had been practically recognised, 
and ecclesiastical tests, as the conditions of learned 
and professional life and advancement, had been 
non-existent. Let this right be admitted, and 
these tests abolished, and the results will soon 


appear in the relative position of the Church and 
the denominatjons. 


At. this point the consideration we have sug- 
gested shades off into another yet more certain 
and worthy of attention. If Episcopacy ceases 
to have exclusive right in the use of the enormous 
endowments for educational purposes, and is 
despoiled of its usurped but now distinctive privi- 
leges in the distribution of learned honours, and 
the keeping of the chief entrances to the profes- 
sions, then it will lose its right arm of worldly 
power; the prestige now attaching to it will be 
gone; its social glory will have departed; and its 
enviable eminence will be, that it is the Church 
enjoying exclusive power to levy oppressive rates 
on unwilling payers, for the maintenance of its 
peculiar rites; that it has an obnoxious monopoly 
of church-buildings, places of interment, and petty 
charities—in which all have a common interest, 
and an equal right; that it appropriates to the bad 
teaching or no teaching of the parishes into which it 
has divided the country, the most ample revenues in 
the world; that it alls the chief end of its 
existence in finding incomes for younger sons in 
aristocratio families, in fattening pluralists and 
starving working curates; while Religion—of which 
Coleridge said, in the spiritual purpose of the 
word, religion is not the essentially constitutive 
end of that national institute styled the Church” 
—is served only in subserviency to an ecclesiastical 
system, and chiefly with a view to ecclesiastical 
preferment. In a word, it is our fully established 
conviction that were the Universities open in eve 
respect to Dissenters, the Separation of Churc 
and State becomes only a question of time. Even 
so long as the connexion should maintained, 
the phrase “Church and State” would then 
have at bottom nothing deeper or better than 
% priestcraft and priest-ridden ignorance.” 


The over-cautious and prudent may think this 


an exaggerated notion, and, at any rate, that its 
confession is injudicious, and may hinder even the 
first step in the concession of our demands. On 
the contrary, we think there is no motive now-a- 
days for concealing any possible opinions a man 
may hold; and should they have the support of 
truth and experience, however offensive they 
may be to a dominant party, nothing can long 
delay the advent of their triumph. 
deliberately and earnestly press this subject of 
University Reform on our readers ;—it is emphati- 


cally an Anti-state-church question ;—and it pre- 


sents to attack one of the most assailable and in- 
defensible points of the State Church. We wish 
it to become one of the topics of the day,” and 
shall be glad to assist to make it so—even to the 
extent of getting it agitated throughout the 
Dissenting communities, as a question belongin 
peculiarly to them, and on which they may an 
ought at once to take action. 


The only ground on which Dissenters should 
discuss this question is that of Right. It is not 
the concession of a privilege that they seek. It is 
not the introduction of a new policy suited to 
changed circumstances that they demand. They 
assert and must establish—first, a general public 
right to the use of the Universities,—and, secondly, 
the facts that the College endowments are at pre- 


pent held and applied in violation of the inten- 


e therefore | T 


tions and imposed conditions of the founders, and 


ty | that there is absolute necessity for the exercise of 


the power of the Crown and Parliament, to redress 
abuses and make constitutional changes, to render 
these foundations subservient to the public good, 
and to extend their benefits to all who are equally 
entitled to enjoy them. | 


The Oxford University Commissioners state in 
their Report, that “the question respecting the 
admission of Dissenters to the University is one 
which they were instructed not to entertain ;” at 
the same time they point out that “several mem- 
bers of ae University have recorded in their 
evidence a strong *. that the present policy 
in this matter should be abandoned.“ They then 
proceed to the subject of Subscription, pointing 
out the arbitrary character and anomalies of the 
existing regulations respecting it, and the uncer- 
tainty and evils of the operation of the present 
system; but they refrain from offering any sug- 
gestion as to the remedy to be applied. One is 
inclined to think from the tone of the Report on 
these special topics, that the Commissioners sym- 
pathized with the gentlemen who gave in evidence 
their opinion that Dissenters should be received to 
Oxford, and that they had a conviction about the 
expediency of abolishing Subscription which they 
dare not express, lest they should themselves 
raise insurmountable difficulties to reform, and 
destroy the force of their other recommendations. 


But as the Royal Commissioners have added to 
the long list of advocates of open Universities some 
really weighty opinions, although “instructed not 
to entertain the subject,” we may gratefully make 
use of them to secure and defend the position we 
have already taken. 


The Rev. B. Jowett, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
—— College, and Public Examiner, states as 
ollows :— 


J see no reason why Dissenters should not be ad- 
mitted at Halls, or (with the consent of the authorities) 
at Colleges, and allowed to hold scholarships, and pro- 
ceed to the B. A. degree. By their admission 
the Universities would more truly be made a National 
Institution, and the scandal done away of requiring 
youths of a)" to sign the XXXIX Articles.”— 


—(Evid. p. 
The Rev. R. Congreve, M. A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Wadham College, says,— 


I should have no objection to opening it absolutely 
freely to all who chose to come, without requiring any 
ce ee ee You would thus have the 
[present] Collegiate system brought into competition 
with the free residents, and so forced, if it would main- 


tain itself, into thorough activity.” —(Evid. p. 162.) 


The Rev.Professor Wall, and Mr. Arthur Clough 
gave nearly similar opinions. 


The Rev. E. S. Foulkes, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Jesus College, makes a more lengthy and ex- 


plicit statement, to the details of which we desire 
to call attention :— 


„None can be allowed [under the existing system] to 
remain Members of a College 14 days without being 
matriculated members of the University, and none can be 
so matriculated without signing the Thirty-nine Articles, 


and so forth. Admission to a College requires no such 


tests; and judging from the oaths prescribed in my own 
College Statutes, a person might be admitted Saleh, 

ellow, or Principal, that is Head of a e, who, 
for the most opposite reasons imaginable, might not be 


willing to to the Thirty-nine Articles. At 
least there ts nothing in ouR College Statutes to prevent 


it. It is true that the Scholars and Fellows of our 
Society are obliged to proceed to the B. D. degree, and 
to take Holy Orders after a certain time, which, in the 
latter case, would of course involve subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, even should the University think fit 
to relax and do away with such a test altogether ; but 
this is precisely the state of things that, circumstanced 
as our common country is now, would appear 20 desi- 
rye For raat persons might come to our Universi- 
ties for a purely literary purpose, and derive beneft 
From our Lee of them, for a time, 
without reference to their peculiar religious professions, 
provided only that wen | were Christians, for I would not 
dispense with the requirement of the baptismal certificate 
in any case where it is at present required, not under- 
standing it however to imply necessarily baptism through 
the English Church. . . Then, il the Church of 

land chose to continue to require subscription to the 

ty-nine Articles from those whom she admitted to 


that the University might very fairly b¢ cated upon to 


- —— 4 — 8 


* try, well and good. . But I certainly think 
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dispense with tests to the extent above-mentioned in 
those days; and that Colleges should open thetr doors 
to ALL who could conform to their statutes, and 
admit to their foundations all who could take the oaths 
required therein.“ —(Evid. p. 225). 


In some supplementary evidence given by the 
Rev. Mr. Foulkes, he again says entphatically :— 


Oy this I am certain, that there is nothing what- }) 


ever in our statutes to prevent Dissenters being admitted 
to the foundations of my own College, whether Headship, 
Fellowship, or Scholarship, and retaining the two last to 
the time of taking Holy Orders. Nor is there anythi 


ing 
in the statutable discipline t e 
pe : ca 8 I think the circum- a 


scientiousl conform. „ 
stances of our common country require a change.“ — 
(Evid. p. 367.) 

Now this is pretty well, considering the subject 
is one by introducing which at all the Commie- 
sioners have gone beyond their instructions. But 
it is not by the publication of these truly liberal 
opinions, and of such valuable admissions as we 
have marked above by italics, that the Commis- 
sioners have done most service to this particular 
question: it is by the collection of evidence, which, 
tendered without reference thereto, has fully esta- 
blished each of the points on which, as we have 
said, Dissenters have to rest their claims—it is by 
the facts in history and law which they have set in 
clear light, that the points at issue must be decided, 
and already is their settlement partly prepared by 
this valuable Report. 


We propose then to return to this subject, and 
to exhibit such parts of the Report and Evidence 
as vindicate the rights we have asserted. In afew 
papers we shall be able to bring forward much 
useful and interesting information from this “ Blue 
Book.” At present we have only broken ground; 
and those who wish to pursue further this initial 

uestion— What have we to do with the Universi- 
ties 3 advantageously consult The Publle 
Right to the Universities,” published dy Cockshaw, 
Ludgate-hill, or“ The Origin of Universities and 
9 Degrees, by Professor Malden; or, if| 
anxious to enter fully into the subject, the “ Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education 
and University Reform,” by Sir William Hamilton, 
in which are republished his learned and elaborate 
Edinburgh Review articles on the Patronage and 
Superintendence of Universities, the State of 
Universities—with especial reference to Oxford, 
and the Right of Dissenters to admission thereto. 


ti _—* —* 0 * 


OPINIONS OF UNSUCCESSFULCANDIDATES 
ON ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTIONS. 


Tun strength of a good cause is sometimes as well 
or better shown in its defeats than in its victories. 


Thus it was with the Anti-state-church question at | 


the late election. We have told our gains in the 
new Parliament—by counting the defeated we may 
anticipate our future victories. Their number, in- 
fluence, and decided views, promise well for the 
progress of the cause. Prior to the late election, 
there was great complaint of the lack of candidates 
of known trustworthiness and liberality. For the 
future, that evil will be remedied ; and the following 
list contains, we fear, many more than are likely to 
be carried at the next appeal to the ¢ountry. To 
sealous Radical and Anti-state-church electors, who 
are likely, at any future contest, to want a name 
around which to rally, we cannot do better than 
commend the perusal of the following extracts from 
the opinions of unsuccessful Liberal candidates. They 
have a wide choice before them, 


Lama Voluntary. I believe in the power of Divine 
truth. It is my conviction that the decrees of senates 
and the interference of human authority do but restrain 
her sacred influences, and raise basriers to her progress; 
while they give occasion to the enemies of the Truth to 
speak re + rege 4 and point the shaft of the gainsayer 
and the infidel. e glorious practical lesson in Volun- 
taryism given by the Free Church of Scotland, in their 
emphatic renunciation together of State pay and State 


control, must never be forgotten in this country.— 
Charles Gilpin, Perth, 0 * 


I object to, and whenever I can raise my voice or give 
my vote st, all future endowments for religious 
teal — shall, I trust, never be found wanting; but 
firmly attached to my own Church, I feel strongly that 
her interests ate based, not more upon her own interpre- 
tation of the sacred truths of Christianity, than in that 
benign l while she enjoys an endowment 
unprecedented in the history of the world, should pre- 
vent her éndeavours to deprive our fellow-countrymen 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, of that provision for 
the national education of their clergy, which, for more 


than half a century, has received the reeognition of 
nearly every living statesman, and for which the good 
faith of > country stands pledged.—George Scovell, Dr 


In matters of religion, from conviction and of choice, 
I am a Protestant nter, 


is, done by Churchmen, I am persuaded that the con- 
nexion between Church and State has been, and still is, 
most inimical to the best interests of religion, and that its 
system of patronage on the one hand, and of compulsion 
on the other, has been a fruitful source of evil in our 
country. I should, therefore, do all in my power to 
reform the Established Church, and having respect to 
vested interests, appropriate such of its funds as come 
pe by direct intervention of Parliament, to national 


from the State, and freeing it from secular contamina- | 
tion and control.— E. G. Salisbury, Flint Burghs. 


conceive, be wholly disconnected with any religious esta- 
blishment. I esteem perfect religious equality the 
2 sacred right of a citizea.—A. S. Ayrton, Tower 


8 
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and without presuming to 
call into question the good which may —— or Poss 


The administration of civil government should, I 


I regard the union of Oharch and State as detrimental 
interests of ; and I have consistently 
7 A- 14 eg oe 

st, and un in principle. iam 
Coningham, Westminster. 

I have supported financial reform, repeal of the win- 
ow tan, a red the stamp duties and ‘official 
salaries, an equitable adjustment of the income tax, in 
order to relieve traders, professional men, and others, 
from the 3 disproportion in which they now 
contribute to it, abolition of church-rates, admission of 
Jews to the House of Commons, the abolition of the 
punishment of death, the maintenance of peace by means | 
of arbitration, &c., &c., &c.; and my votes, generally, 
will exhibit my earnest desire to avert the dangerous 
tendency to centralisation, and to maintain the old 
English — that local affairs should be adminis- 
52 dy — chosen by the people.. T. 

’ 


Like Mr. Egerton, he was opposed to grants to May- 
nooth, but, unlike that gentleman, he opposed it not 
because it was a Catholic institution, but because he was 
opposed to all grants for religions purposes. — W. 
Williams, Macclesfleld. 

I am for perfect religious liberty. In the House of 
Commons I shall know nothing of the religious differ. 
ences of my constituents. Churchmen, Roman Catholics, 


that would tax one man to maintain another man’s reli- 
gion, or that would use the law, which ought to be the 
rotector of all, as the persecutor or insulter of any.— 
enry Vincent, York. 


He was a Voluntary in principle, and he felt that, on 
principle, all State endowments were bad; but if a 
motion were proposed in Parliament to disestablish the 
Church of England, he would be disposed to make an 
amendment for a committee of inquiry into the present 
relations of Church and State, and that because what- 
ever might be the case in Scotland, the people of 
England were profoundly ignorant of the subject, the 

uestion not having been opened up for many years. 
tie regarded the Maynooth Grant as most objectionable, 
thought it desirable that it should be repealed, and if 
sent to the House of Commons would vote accordingly. 
-V. T. Haly, Paisley. 


Anxious to accord to all religious liberty and equality 
in civil rights, on the question of church-rates, his 
opinion was that it was perfectly unfair on the part of 
one body of men to ask those who conscientiously ob- 
jected to the Church as by law established to pay for 
the repair of the fabric of the church. If a man 
belonged to that Church, it was an honour that he 
should be allowed to pey for its support; bat to compel 
another who dissented to build up and sustain its fabrics 
was tyranny.—Lord Dunoan, Bury. 

An elector: Would . separate the Church and the 
State, and put an end to all endowments whatever? 
Lord Melgund: I think the gentleman is right in his 
opinion, at the same time he will forgive me if I decline. 
to pledge myself on this important subject.—Lord Mel- 
gund, Greenock. 


I want to have no grants on account of religious en- 
dowments at all. As a member of the Chureh of 
England, and consulting occasionally some of the best 
Churchmen upon the subject, I think that the best thing 
we can do is to restrain priestly. dominion. 1 think it 
the worst of all dominion. am not saying this of 
Churchmen 4 1 believe that if you give Dissenters 
the power, their human nature would break through 
their better judgment B. Eacott, Plymouth. 


My opinion upon church-rates is this, that every reli- 
gious body of men ought to be able, and willing also, 
and if they are religious they will be willing, to — * 
their own establishments, their own places of worship, 
and their own ministers.— T. B. Hobhouse, Ipswich. 

He was for obtaining Ohureh reform, and reducing 
the salaries of the bishops. He was for the abolition of 
the ecelesiastical courts, and having ecclesiastical busi- 
ness conducted before the judges of the land.— E. Dawes, 
Isle of Wight. 

The grant to Maynooth had been mueh discussed. 
He was of opinion that the less the State interfered 


make grants to one sect more than to another; but he 
declined to pledge himself to the immediate repeal of the 
Maynooth Grant.—A. Morrison, Wallingford, 


1 believe the Church * to have no more to do 
with the State, than the State with the Chureh. No 
one has a stronger conviction than myself of the in- 
jurious.effects of that union upon the Charch itself. I 
would vote for the separation of Church and State, and 
no mistake ! J. Ward Jackson, Northampton. 


f himself — to State ot ogg any 
re us 2 grant to a ic bod 

seemed to be made the cheval de battaile. The Wan 
principle should be laid down that no creed ought to be 
supported by the State. A firm believer in the doctrines 
of the Established Church, he had always regretted 
that the union between Church and State was so inti- 


mate. It would be better for each to manage its own 
affalrs.— James Wylde, Finsbury. 


He was also an advocate for the separation of the 
Church from the State. He would rather pay the 
teachers of all denominations, or pay none of them.— 
Lee, Buckinghamshire. 


As a Dissenter he was opposed to the union of Church 
and State, and that if the question came before him in 
such a form as to require an answer, he should vote ac- 
cording to his principle, and in favour of the separation 
of the Church from the State.—W. Willans, Hudders- 


Opposed as I am to all these grants from the Consoli- 
dated Fund—apart from the question of Church Esta- 
blishments, which stands on its own footing—I will 
vote against them all as they turn up, without 
regarding which comes first or which comes second. 
If the Maynooth Grant comes up alone, I will vote 


secular wees, with a view to its entire separation 


with matters of religion the better. It was not fair to] b 


comes up first, I will vote against it. If the grant for 
the Episcopal clergy in the West Indies comes up, I 
will vote against it; and, let them come in whatever 
form or shape 9 please, 1 will vote against them all. 
—D. M Laren, Edinburgh. 

I consider every person, indeed, answerable for him- 
self; and while I claim for myself the right of worship- 
ping God according to the Manner most consonant with 
eonselence, my inclination, I would grant to 
others to all my fellow-countrymen—the same right 
which I would claim for myself. I am, therefore, in 
favour of coneeding the greatest possible religious 
liberty. As a friend of the Church, I should, if returned 
to Parliament by you, advocate the abolition of church- 
rates.— W. H. ham, ld. 


The above does not include all the unsuccessful 
Radical and Voluntary candidates; but there is 
no doubt as to the opinions of such men as Messrs. 
W. J. Fox, G. Thompson, J. Hardcastle, L. Heyworth, 
J. 8. Trelawny, and Colonel Thompson, omitted 
from the statement. We have, therefore, over a 
score gentlemen of advanced views on ecclesiastical 
questions—the bulk of them holding decided anti- 
state-church sentiments—from whom to select can- 
didates at any future election. Voluntaries have not 
only their standing army, but also a reserve force for 


time of emergency. Present circumstances and 


future prospects are bright and promising. They 
have the nucleus of a party in the House of 


Dissenters, shall find me voting against all measures | Commons, around which they may gather in- 


creasing strength, if they think it worth the 
labour. But it would be delusion to expect this 
important result without patient and systematic 
efforts in the shape of public enlightenment, quiet 
organization, and attention to the register. 


Tut Ricut or ParisHioners TO PEws IN THE 
Parish Cuurcu.—Dr. Phillimore, a Chancellor of 
the diocese of Chichester, in giving judgment on a 
case arising out of a dispute about pews in his 
parish church, observed that both before and since 
the Reformation the use of the parish church had 
been by law free to the parishioners, Since the 
Reformation, fixed seats had been introduced in 
place of the moveable ones which had been formerly 
in use; and these seats, with some peculiar excep- 
tions, had been in the disposition of the ordinary, 
who exercised his authority through the church- 
wardens, they being his officers as well as those of 
the parish, and sabject to the Consistorial Courts. 
Those courts had long since decided the following 
points :— Ist. That there can be no property in 
seats, the sale and lease of them being strictly 
illegal. 2nd. That all private rights in seats must 
be held by a faculty, or a prescription, which sup- 
posed the previous grant of a faculty. 3rdly. There 
was & possessory right, which was not good against 
the Ordinary, but sufficient to enable the possessor 
to maintain a suit against a mere disturber. 


Tue Rasutt or Goop Lrvine.— We wonder Mr. 
Moore is not afraid of holding so many good livings, 
lest he should die some fine morning of pluracy.— 
Punch. 


Tun Bopy or aN Unsartizep BAT SmvucGizp . 
INTO ConszORATED GROUND. — A private letter, 
written by a lady resident at Seven Oaks, Kent, 
informs us of an affecting incident. The infant of a 
poor Irishwoman, hop-picking, died in the mother’s 
arms by the wayside. A basket was procured, and 
the dead body temporarily deposited in it. The 
poor mother walked nine miles to proture a coffin, 
and a time was appointed for the burial. Bat the 
child had not been christened—therefore the — * 
man would not read the service over it. The m 
was advised to go on her way, and leave the baby 
to be buried with the body of a pauper, that was to 
2 2 ony * So, she was an Se 
e would, by a litt ement, get Chri 

urial. Poor mother!” adds the writer; “I 
hever saw more ionate, heart-rending grief than 
hers. How unlike the conduct of the clergyman 
to that of Him who invited little children to his 
side, and said, ‘Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven! 


Lorp SHAFTESBURY AND THE TRACTARIANS, — 
Sometime since Lord Shaftesbury asserted in public 
that there was a common feeling and bond of 
union between Tractarianism and Infidelity.” Dr. 
Pusey and the Tractarian journals complained bit- 
terly of this assertion, but his lordship has not yet 
vouchsafed a reply to their remonstrances. e 
er of the charge which the latter party 

rought against his lordship was that, at the very 
moment when he was charging Tractarians wi 
infidelity, he was in close connexion—sitting on the 
very same platform, and associated for a common 
religious object—with Chevalier Bunsen, who, it was 
complained amongst other had said that 
Isaac was not the son of Abraham, that the Scrip- 
ture chronology is untrae, and that the characters in 
the Book of is are mostly mythical, and are 
not to be considered as historic persons. The first 
writer who — protested against these specula- 
tions of M. Bunsen, was Dr. Pusey, in the pages of 
the Christian Remembrancer. The Record extricates 
its friends from this difficulty, by assuring its readers 
that what Lord Shaftes meant to denounce, 
when in company with M. Bunsen at the Bible So- 
* meeting, was—M. Bunsen himself! Havi 
settled this point to its own mind, the Evangeli 
organ goes on to quote, and endorse the Christian 
Remembrancer’s own indignant appeal against M. 


ainst it; if it comes up with the ium Donum, I 
iil voto against theen bath h 


Bunsen’s theology. The Morning Chronicle (the 
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Tractarians) thereupon d t] eo aes — 
— 47 12 wee oy Wy try A loge not] RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL | That school is one of our own Mission schools, p. 


elicals “ are at last compelled, in a controversy of INTELLICENCE. — 5 Pp her r | tg og I trust 
aith, to avail themselves of ‘‘ Tractarian”’ aid | YOUNG MEN’S BAPTIST MISSIONARY association, to help us in our g P 1 ob jeer  foheets). 


Tun Bisuor or Oxronb on Corali any Anso- | _ A very interesting a of the Young Men's] how many Baptist schools there were in ' 
LuTion.—In reply to @ parishioner of St. Mary's, Missionary Association in aid of the Baptist Mis- and how many contributed to the support of Mis- 
Reading, complaining that » Rev. Mr. Turner ‘had 2 haf a ee a 9 = _ sion — The | There are eighty 

sermon advocating confession and priest] : ay ay in last | metropolitan schools, as twenty- 
—— and ascribing the power of — — week. Wm. Brodie Gurney, Req., senior treasurer | su Mission schools. tp aie 


h the Bishop of Oxford boldly declares that | of the Baptist Missionary Society, presided ; and animated discussion followed on various 
— N. 4 h of England teaches chat, under some | amongst — present we the Rev. F. tieal points in the working of the — hich 
cireumstances, confession of ein to God's minister] Trestrail, Rev. Joseph A M. A., Rev. W. was taken part in by the Chairman, the Revs. F. 


is to be encouraged ; and that, by the a tment | Walters, Rev. T. Wigan, of Lyan, Rev. I. Doxeey, | Trestrail, and I. Doxsey, end Mesess. , 
of God, a grace attends the due r and other ministers. Upwards of two hundred | Beale, Potter, Herriott, Cuzner, Dick es, John Tem- 
absolution.” As to absolution, he says, the Church | Toung men attended; and, after taking tea together, | pleton, B. L. Green, Waite, and Olney. Great satis. 
teaches that the acts done by the ordained clergy} * hymn was sung. The Rev. Frederick Trestrail | faction was 1 at the spirit and seal of the 
‘have in them s power which the same acts would | engaged in prayer, : _ | Meeting, and after a brief address from the Chair. 
not have, if they were done by other men.“ r an appropriate opening address from the chair - man, and the singing of a hymn and prayer, the 
man, Mr. J. F. Tressider (formerly secretary of the As- | company se | 
Romovnnp n . ys 7 e and objects \ 

Bisho of Landon to Armagh that the Lord Primate 2 The .- 5 eal — Saray Corizes.—-The forty -second ay 
of Ireland is about to resign his see—that he will be | da -school auxiliaries, and 1 off — " | of this institution took place on Wednesday last. 

succeeded in the Primacy by the Lord Bishop of } of th alread — and. "The Geli * f : . was at three o’elock in the after- 
Londen, ee plese te to. be e by the Lord teem to N lec- | noon, in the Ste „ ae Gs Oe 
Dichep of Onfard—end that the Rev. De. Jolt, Prla- | adapted. co, cetideom, to which thee percate Late) cee te ane, Seley, he.g8 com- 
cipal * King’s College, London, is the — — e es ah — Hs — bsi, — bam ge A =, — . 
successor to the see of Oxford. missionary brethren, more particularly in reference bongratulsed pon ° 


. cumstances\under which had met. The ineti- 
„No Penny, no Parernosrer.’’— Miss Mar- to the educational department of their labours, 4th. | tution had never been in * healthy condition 


tineau is writing a series of letters to the Daily News Providing for the permanent support of mission - than it was at the present time. The Rev. Dr. Angus, 
descriptive of the present state of Ireland and its 1 beh 1 .of them to schools at the Principal, tead the Report of the committee. It 
population. One of these is devoted to the Catholic | eme. Gth⸗ 5 h 1 of sympathy with | stated that sin students had finished their educa- 
priests, of whom she reports very unfavourably, 1 y holding meetings with them for] tional mute, and had settled as pastors over 
„We have hitherto (she says) taken for granted that 1 intercourse prior to their leaving England, different churches; of nine new students, six were 
the Catholic religion was a real faith to its professors, | n 1 4 n with those abroad, and by | sons of highly respected ministers, who thus conse- 
animating their hopes, and more or less seeuring | eßu 2 y forwarding newspapers to all the mission- | crated themselves to the labours in which their 
their morals. We have steadily contended for their Aries of the an of Tt was stated that the most fathers had spent their lives, Sinee that statement 
rights of conscience, and, as they have been con- sata sup pi ee the institution are and have been | wag drawn up, the committee had received Mr. 
ventionally (since they ceased to be legally) op- 411 . 4 8 hg wpe et... | Anderson, a student lately in the Hackney Theo- 
pressed, we have found our sympathies unavoidably 8 N. en read a paper on the “ Foreign | logiea) Institution, who had embraced seri 

siding with them—including the priests with the | ore 17 Association,” which had been | views on baptism, and had applied to be admitted 
laity. We are compelled to say that the farther we 8 1 its objects had been “to obtain | for one year, he having studied three years in the 
go, and the more we learn, the more completely that 2 va. b ea a support for the Mission | Hackney Institution. The entire number of minis- 
sympathy dies away. We little thought ever to — ey The pit l- individual schools at terial students in the institution was twenty-one. 
have written this; but this is what we have to write, | me. oF * hear mony of missionaries to the suc- | There were, also, three lay students who wished to 
We find, from universal testimony— and by no a of the plan had been very gratifying. Mr. | awail themselves of the advantages of the College 
cneene from that ef the sealous * Protestants’ we eee Se that support had now been obtained | guring the next session. Amongst other things the 
have met, whose word we would not take in this 2 schoo 5 Ps ry for eighteen schools in | Report stated during the last year, the students had 
particular matter—that it is a settled thing in the Mise + 9 76 7 chil 4 and Ceylon. ‘In these] been favoured with lectures on Elocution by Mr. J, 
popular mind that ‘ the priest is no good where there a the a * , 4 “ay oe being educated, | Sheridan Knowles. His aim had heen to illustrate 
is no money.’ Those who eannot say, of their own 75 * 1 raise 3 2 kart by the and enforce in speaking an earnest, natural style of 
knowledge, that it is true that the priest refused the |‘). curse of his report 2 fs. 9 In | address; and the committee trusted that his efforts 
last offices essential to salvation’ to those who he nr 2 * Paty ir. Dosseter stated, that | might end to prevent or correct the feebleness of 
could not pay, admit that everybody acts on the the 3 1 t 2 had been modified utterance and unnaturalness of manner to which 
certainty that it is useless to send to the priest, | °° ff to reduce the qualification for membership to | young speakers were sometimes prone, The course 
unless the fee is ready. Again, the fee must be 1 3 ton of one shiung per annum, | of study pursued, the examinet’s report, which was 
ready, if by any conceivable means it can be scraped — 0 * — 1 3 two representatives stated to be very flattering, and the financial state- 
together; and for purposes incessantly recurring. * 8 8 f He. — bei ment, which included a balance of £132 in band, 
A peasant would never think of using a chair, or r. — @ ac a Y), being next called were duly alluded to; after which, the Rev. J. 
other article of furniture, till it had been blessed by | | Poo Prot - „ 5 the lee. | Leachman, Rev. F. Trestrail, the Rev. G. Smith, 
the priest; which blessing eosts half-a-crown. „ of association's labour: W. B. Gurney, Esq,, Rev. R. W. Overbury, Rev. 
There is scarcely an incident in life in which the Jig — — ö delivered in the 8. Green, T. Pewtress, Esq., and others, addressed 
priest, and consequently his fee, is not mixed up; . 7 7 — R r the winter of 1848-9, the meeting, Mr. Smith alluded to the want of 
and we are unable to learn what the priest does be- ps e = 2 8 per — C. M. Bisrell, Joseph | interest felt in their theological institutes by 
yond such paid services as these. He is the poliee- | TSA is, J. Branch, and Dr. Cox. | Dissenters, A collection could be mach more 


g The leetures were on Hayti, India, &., and were all ; 
— his church ; and it does not seem elear what | Fell atton Jed. Sirail courses were delivered readily obtained for any other purpose than for the 


— during subsequent seasons by the leading ministers. 
«deans nae a 
Tun Woxme Cemersny.—Yesterda about 0 Were delivered gratuitousty by mem- 
250 gentlemen, church wardens, —— of — f on China and the South and on the West 
London hes, proceeded to Waking - co on, es and Africa.” A small charge being paid for 
grounds bought by the Necropolis Company, under the Parent society [cheers]. Many lectures had 
act of Parliament. The object of 1 was to den delivered since then, both in London and the 
enable the parochial authorities to decide for them- aes — it is calculated that st least 23,000 
relves, and to report to the different 2 the E people have ee them. The committee 
nature of the accommodation provided by the com- sone purchased a new much better a : 
ny for the burial of the city dead. The company and intended to continue the lectures during the 
hes at Working 2,000 neres of land suitable for | Prevent winter, What hed been done in this way 
burial-ground, whieh they will allot to parishes, so resulted in the formation of new auxil ) 
that each lot would be as much under the control of 2 in stirring up old ones to greatly iner ) 
the parish, as a churchyard is at Taking 1 whilst the opportunity was always seized, on 
60,000, it is computed that company’s ground . 
eee * vation. Step 
years. It is also estimated that bodies may be con- . M. Jackson, of Camberwell, presented a brief 
veyed from London to the ground (which is twenty- 1 to the meeting, respecting the sermons | ; 
seven miles from mr pes 12 2 South Western 1 t 24 been preached on behalf of the associstion 
Railway, the funeral service performed, and * : 
the —— return to London, tae hours. The . ; and aleo res — the reper held for 
company state, in a prospectus, that the vast extent 2 22 y be *” ( statement read 
Ama e will enable them to provide „Hanke, it appear t 1 
tor 
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Cuzsuunt Cole. — The summer v 
having terminated, the students re- assembled at 
College, on the lst of September. On t 
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: ; ing the ted " 
suitably for all, ee espect in every way the reli- 8 £143 16s, 2 e a following by — President, the Rev. 
wish to have a burial- distinct to itself, 
—— may be so secured, and thus the individuality sentiments and affectionate 


f 
; 
1 
f 
if 


tions of Christians may be interred, with the forms 

ve the party whic visited Wok. rr ee 
. n chair a gener 

N. J. Voules, the | conversation — f 


day resolved itself into a 
that the Necropolis Company 

cemetery” admirably adapted for its pur 
that the company, consequently, was entitled to the 


thet not long 


; ement, 

support of the public. ; ; since the Bishop of Ceylon visited a school of Co- 
Chaneellor will not permit lawyers to eat | lombo, and, after an examination of the pupils, he 

sandwiches or newspapers in his court. said it wae ‘ the best Cimgalese school jn the island.’ 
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deen established in this town, A room adapted to] don City Mission. The Rev. T. H. Browne, of 
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tion of general business; R. Peek, Esq., of Hazel- | Chapels, by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, A. M., 
wood, presided. A. — Ed., the Secretary, | and the Rev. Eustace Carey, nephew of the late Dr. 
read the t, which stated that at the commence- | Carey; and in the afternoon the Rev. S. G. Green, 
ment of the last session, five students were admitted, | B.A., of Horton College, conducted a service for the 
and jourteen ministerial and three lay students had] young. On Monday evening, the public meeting 
enjoyed the advantages of the instruction afforded | was held in South Parade Chapel, Sir George Good- 
in the College. man, M. P., in the chair. On Tuesday morning the 
Sour Oc kino. Au AWI II, Res. — The In- pr gs were brought to a termination by a 
dependent churches in the two above-named villages, | Public breakfast in the Stock Exchange-hall. 

g destitute of a pastor by the decease of their} Mopsury,—On the 14th instant, a tea-meeting was 
late most excellent minister, the Rev. Anthony | held in the school-room of the Baptist chapel, on 
Brown, the Rev. J. Morison, late of Romford, has| account of the approaching removal of the Rev. 
been selected to fill the vacancy. On Tuesday, Sep- — Bussell. the course of the proceedings a 
tember 7, 1852, the new minister was publicly re- handsome silver cream-jug was presented to the 
cognised in the presence of a large audience, and of | retiring pastor. 


all the neighbouring Congregational ministers. The] Mennrzsxam, Surrorx.— An interesting service 
Revs. G. 11 105 B. H. ‘Kluht, J. S. Hall, R. Burls, | was held in this vill e on the afternoon ft Friday, 
C. Berry, J. Tippetts, T. Joseph, J. Young, and the 17th September, for the purpose of recognising 
William Joseph, took part in the services. the church recently formed there, and ordaining its 

Wootwicu.—A second Congregational church has | first pastor, the Rev. F. W. Fisher, late of the Lon- 


hold about 250 persons has been taken for the pur- | Stowmarket, commenced the service with reading 
* for a term of years, with six months, notice, | and prayer; the Rev. Joseph Perkins, of Needham 

n Tuesday, the 7th inst., opening services took | Market, delivered the introductory discourse; the 
lace. In the morning, the Rev. John Cox, Rev, A. Tyler, of Bury St. Edmunds, asked the 

aptist minister, of Woolwich, conducted the devo- | usual questions; the Rev. W. Warren, of Wattis- 
tional services before the sermon; the Rev. Patrick | field, offered the ordination prayer; and the Rev. W. 
Thomson, A.M., of Chatham, preached a sermon ; | Notcutt, of Ipswich, gave the charge to the minister. 
the Rev, William Lucy, of Greenwich-road Chapel, | In the evening, the Rev. John Ross, of Woodbridge, 
conducted the closing devotional service; and the| preached to the people. Many Christian friends 
Rev. Thomas Timpson, of Lewisham, gave out the| attended from the neighbouring towns, and the 
hymns, The Revs. Robert Thompson and J, W. prospects of this infant cause, recently established 
Close, Wesleyan ministers; W. M. Thompson, of by the efforts of the District Home Mission, are 
the Presbyterian church; and William Woodlands, | most encouraging. 6 
Independent minister, all of Woolwich, were also] Tneridowtal or SymPaTHy with Dr, Burws.— 

resent on the occasion. In the evening, the Rev. | The anniversary of New Church-street chapel, 


Thompson, Wesleyan minister, of Woolwich, con- | Edgeware-road, held on Monday, September 20th, 
ducted the devotional services before the sermon ;| was rendered more than usually interesting by the 


the Rev. Samuel Martin, of Westminster, preached | presentation of a testimonial of sympathy, esteem, 
a most touching sermon; and the Rev. J. W. Close, | and confidence, to the pastor, The amount sub- 
Wesleyan minister, of Woolwich, concluded by | scribed was £111 14s., which not only paid the 
prayer, Arrangements have already been made | entire expenses incurred by Dr. Burns in defending 
with several metropolitan and county ministers to | himself from the late malicious prosecution, but left 
supply the pulpit; and it is the intention of the | a surplus to be presented to him in a purse, together 
chureh, after having thus received and interchanged | with the engrossed testimonial, handsomely framed. 
Christian fellowship with other churches, to proceed | It is a gratifying evidence of perfect unanimity that, 
to the choice of a permanent minister, among the large church under Dr, Burns's pastoral 
Estey Cuaret, Strovup.—The Rev. B. Parsons, | care, not one member has been unfavourably in- 
who has been twenty-six years in the ministry, took 28 and the prosperous aon wt — rene 
a review of his pastorate on Sunday week, He | state of the congregation may be safely inferred from 
— fe pe flourishing. tat — the cones one * * ba phous r 2 1 1 
school — in the latter of which nearly 1, 000 children | debt of the chape en reduced from 
had been taught, The — had been de- £600, besides meeting the expenses of having the 
apised for its poverty, Twenty-six years ago all | chapel painted and put in thorough repair. 
—— 28 poate 0 4 “y it was considered 
possible to meet the annual expenses without iain 
foreign aid.” But, by united efor, £3,000 had| , Ly™aNsronat Dowrscn Amootarion A letter 
been raised and collected for repairs, school-build- | tion to the foreign Ministers in Londen requestin 
ings, &c.; nearly £1,000 for the cause of education ; tame * its researches into * — — 
upwards of £1,000 had been contributed to mis- * lit — of complicated system of postage 
sionary and other foreign and benevolent objects— | © hich h J hich 5 d such 3 di f * 
besides the sums raised for the current expenses of ere 
the chapel, &c, A considerable inf 4 commercial transactions, and to that frequent friendly 
pred 41 e 1 BS gy te 4 3 communication between the citizens of different 
3 : 
for the glory of God, the prosperity of churebes, and | union between nations, ‘The letter adde that the 
Se ee 4— 1 Rye nga — | association trusts it will be found “ that their object 
elit Ghats wade eae despair. The — terly | is not merely to raise a popular clamour for cheap 


4K postage in this and other countries, but calmly and 
— „ — 1-4 has been contributed deliberately to discuss the best means of obtaining 


their object without proposing to sacrifice the inde - 
Campen Town.—On Wednesday, the Ist inst., a] pendence of the postal arrangements of each State, 
Christian church was formed at St. Paul's Chapel, which must depend in a great measure upon the 
Hawley-road, originally erected by Mr. Smith, à taste and habits of its people, and the form of Go- 
minister in Lady Huntingdon’s connexion. The vernment under which they live.“ Replies of the 
friends comparing this new society believing a New| most favourable description have already been re- 
Testament church to be simply a convocation of be- | ceived from the Ministers for Austria, the United 
lievers in a pre locality, for mutual benefit and | States, Spain, Brazil, Sardinia, and Portugal. 

instruction, there were no persons present on the] Tun Rivatexy i Steam Sar Bon. 
occasion but those who either proposed to enter | Birkenhead is turning out iron steamers competing 
into saga Oy to enjoy nal communion | with the Clyde. The enterprising builder is Mr. 
with them, signature of each was atteched,| John Laird, of Birkenhead; in whose yard the 
not to a creed or ion of faith, but to a simple | «+ Forerunner, a screw-steamer, inte for the 


declaration to walk together in brotherly love, and | monthly liners of the Royal African Mail Compan 
in obedience to what is believed to be the will ol has been completed. The “Forerunner” is 4 very 


Christ, as revealed in his word,—After this was] zmart craft, of about four hundred tons burden 

„a unanimous and affectionate invitation was] and worked b engines of fifty-horse power. She 

ven to the Rev. Edwerd White to preside over] is constructed of great | th, and very fine lines, 

them and to instruct them in what he believed to be | with e considerable rise of loor, and the bottom is 
° t i 

— . ons 15 by. aboot so formed as to give a free access for the water to the 


thirty-five and sisters kin ether 
of the Lord’s Supper.— From a 2 


Gosrort.—On Sunday, the 12th, two sermons 
were preached the Rev. J. 


She is rigged as a three-masted schooner, her masts 
being very tall, and her sails laced to the booms as 
pened. The collections | in the yacht America.“ The ! Forerunner” left 

after the services amounted to £26. This chapel | Liverpool, for London, on Saturday last: she made 
was built in 1827, at a cost of £2,300, but from a} Holyhead, in a rough sea, in eight hours. 
succession of untoward circumstances, had become] Sxocxinc Deatu.—Mr, John Parcels, expositor 
private property. The chapel has been recently of Burford’s Panorama, has met with a frightful 
d and conveyed to trustees on behalf of the] and instant death. He was p ing to his resi- 

church, agreeably to the rules usually adopted by | dence, Haverstock-hill, after the close of the exhibi- 
ts. After having undergone extensive | tion on yesterday week, when the shaft of a brewer's 
alterations and repairs, it was re- in the] dray struck him on the head, knocking him down, 
month of June last, by the Rev. J. B. Brown, B. A., the wheels over his head, smashing it to 
and the Rev. J. W. Ri „of London, when a jelly. It is said that the fatal occurrence is attri- 
very liberal collections were made. Within the last | butable to the drayman’s riding on the shaft while 
nine months nearly £200 have been contributed, be- | the horse proceeded at a quick rate. 
sides £200 from five of the late in reduc-! Tye Laxes.—Such is the crowded state of Kes- 
tion of their shares, towards the purchase and im.] wick at this time, that there is neither à lodging- 
f this place of worship. A debt of £600 : . ies 

provement o Pp ae house with an empty apartment, nor a bed without 
still remains, whieh, it is „will be speedily | an occupant, to be met with either in the town or 
liquidated. in all the surrounding district. — Westmoreland 
Lzezps.—The anniversary of the Leeds Auxiliary | Gazette. 
to the Baptist Missionary Society was celebrated} A Linz or Screw Streamers is about to com- 
last week, On Sunda sermons were] mence running between Southampton and Bor- 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


HIS CAREER, 

Arthur Wellesley—originally Wesley—was born 
in 1769, The firat of May has been named as the 
day, and his father’s country seat, Dangan Castle, 
Meath, as the place of his birth. But his baptismal 
register is dated April 30; and it is probable that 
the birth-place was a mansion abutting on Merrion- 
square, Dublin. He was descended from two Eng- 
lish families, the Westleys of Wellesleigh, in Somer- 
setshire, and the Colleys, or Cowleys, of Rutland- 
shire, Richard Colley was adopted by Garret 
Wesley, of Dangan Castle, in the county of Meath ; 
and, succeeding to the Meath estates, was raised to 
the Peerage, by the title of Baron Mornington, in 
1746. His son, Garret Wesley, married Anne, daugh- 
ter of the first Viscount Dungannon, and was ad- 
vanced to the Earldom of Mornington in 1760, 
Southey, in his biography of the founder of Metho- 
dism, says that when Charles, the brother of John 
Wesley, was at Westminster School, his father re- 
ceived a communication from an Irish gentleman, 
offering to adopt the boy as heir; but the over- 
ture was declined, It was for this Charles Wesley 
that Richard Colley was substituted by the owner 
of Dangan, and thus, but for a capricious transfer of 
fortune, we might,“ says Southey, in his easy phi- 
losophy, have had no Methodists; the British 
empire in India might still have been menaced from 
Seringapatam ; and the undisputed tyrant of Europe 
might still have insulted and threatened us on our 
shores.“ The second Lord Mornington, of musical 
celebrity, left nine children, of whom one became 
Marquis Wellesley, one Baron Cowley, and one 
Duke of Wellington. 


In 1781, Lord Mornington died, and Lady Morn- 
ington was left with her numerous family. Arthur 
was sent flrat to Eton, where he did not shine as a 
scholar; next to a private tutor at Brighton; and 
finally, as the boy seemed too stupid for anything 
but a soldier, to the French military school at 
Angers. Here he studied tactics and engineering 
under Pignerol, eminent in the old school ; and here 
he learned French, an acquirement of great future 
service. Returning after six years’ study to Eng- 
land, he became, in 1787, an ensign in the 73rd 
Foot. His promotion was rapid, but his merits 
were already visible. On the second or third day 
after he joined his first regiment he caused a private 
soldier to be weighed—first, in full marching order, 
arms, accoutrements, ammunition, &c., and after- 
wards without them. In his own words, he was 
not so young as not to know that since he had 
undertaken a profession he had better endeavour to 
understand it. From the 73rd he passed into the 
4ist, and from that to the lach Light Dragoons, 
successively, in eighteen months. From the latter 
regiment he was promoted, on the 30th June, 1791, 
to be captain in the 68th Foot; again exchanging 
the infantry for the cavalry service four months 
afterwards, by entering the 18th Light Dragoons. 
He remained in this arm of the service until the 30th 
April, 1798, when he became a Major; and a few 
months later Lieutenant-Colonel of the 33rd—a re- 
giment which, under his command, was destined to 
do gallantly in India. 

Meanwhile, he had been engaged in civil as well 
as military service. The Earl of Westmoreland, 
Lord - Lieutenant of Ireland, appointed Arthur 
Wellesley one of his aide-de-camps; and while in 
Ireland he was elected for the family borough of 
Trim, and sat in the Irish Parliament in 1790. The 
most remarkable thing recorded of him at this period 
is, that he voted for Catholic emancipation in the 
Irish House of Commons; and got deep in debt to 
Dublin tradesmen. Both these experiences taught 
him useful lessons: in after years, he, who had 
shown an early tendency not adverse to the Catholics, 
had a main hand in freeing them; and he eschewed 
debt, proscribing it both as regarded himself and 


At the head of the 33rd, the young Lieutenant- 
Colonel embarked in May, 1790, for the Low 
Countries—as part of a reinforcement to the Duke 
of York. Arthur Wellesley’s first service was the 
evacuation of Ostend, while the Republicans, under 
Pichegru, were at the very gates of the town. 
Colonel Wellesley then took his regiment round by 
the Scheldt, landed at Antwerp, advanced to the 
Duke of York’s head quarters, and by his able con- 
duct of the rear 2 helped to prevent the total 
destruction of the British forces on the line of 
retreat. After a twelve month’s campaign, the 33rd 
landed at Harwich, and encamped at Warley for a 
short time, to refresh and 3 In the autumn 
of 1795, Colonel Wellesle his regiment to 
Southampton, destined to a West India service. Foul 
weather prevented the sailing of the fleet; and 
when spring came, another order was received by 
Colonel We , and the weather-beaten 33rd were 
sent to 4 At this eritieal moment in the his- 
tory of his life, however, the young soldier became 
suddenly ill; his regiment set out without him, and 
he was unable to rejoin it until it had reached the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

n after the arrival of Colonel Wellesley in 
Bengal, Lord Mornington followed him as Governor 


y week, 
preached in South Parade and Great George’s-strect | deaux. | 


|General; and in 1798 the two brothers met in Cal- 
cute, The principal risk of war was with Tippoo 
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Saltaun. Oude had been subdued ; Bengal was our 
own; the Carnatic had been absorbed; and the 
Nizam of the Deccan was trimming between the 
Mahratta States and our alliance. rd Morning - 
ton hoped for peace but in vain. He heard that 
Tippoo was intriguing with the French; and Colonel 
Wellesley, who had been despatched with an expe- 
dition against Manilla, was recalled half-way thither, 
placed under the orders of General Harris, and en- 
trusted with the task of organizing, equipping, and 
drilling the forces of the Madras Presidency, 
destined to act against Mysore. Bonaparte had just 
landed in Egypt, and entered into communication 
with Tippoo Saib. The coming struggle was looked 
upon as one of life or death. Wellesley worked hard 
at his task, and succeeded in creating a most efficient 
though diminutive army. Tippoo mustered 70,000 
men; the Madras contingent mustered only 14,000, 
and of these only 4,000 were Europeans, At the 
last moment the 33rd was added to the Nizam’s 
contingent; and the army set out, under General 
Harris, early in 1799. The battle of Malavelly— 
which Wellesley’s dragoons greatly helped to win— 
laid open the road to 1 In the siege 

operations, Wellesley was ordered to take a tope,“ 

or grove, by a night attack. On receiving the order, 

he wrote that note which now appears as the first 
of that series of Wellington Despatches,“ so well 
known, 

TO LIRUTENANT-GENBRAL HARRIS, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
Camp, 5th April, 1799. 

My dear Sir,—I do not know where you mean the post to be 
established, and I shall therefore be obliged to you if you will 
do me the favour to meet me this afternoon in front of the lines 
and show it to me. In the mean time, I will order my batal- 
lions to be in readiness, 

Upon looking at the tope as I came in just now, it appeared 
to me that when you get possession of the bank of the nullah, 
you have the tope as a matter of course, as the latter is in the 
rear of the former. However, you are the best judge, and I 
shall be ready, | 

Iam, my dear Sir, your most faithful servant, 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 


The attack was made, and failed. General Harris 
records, that Colonel Wellesley came, in a good 
deal of agitation, to say that he had not carried the 
tape“ But the failure appears to have arisen only 
from the darkness; when daylight came the tope 
was instantly taken, Seringapatam was taken 
storm; and Colonel Wellesley was appointed Gover- 
nor and Commander-in-chief of Mysore. In two 
years he had advanced thus far on his road to great- 
ness and fame. Here as everywhere he displayed a 
masterly genius for administration, in selecting sub- 
ordinates, repairing old and opening new roads, and 
executing all the functions of a governor with great 
assiduity. 

Abo”t this time, an expedition against Batavia 
was planned, and the command was offered to 
Colonel Wellesley; but Lord Clive remonstrated 
effectually against his * saying that he 
could not be spared; and he was retained to perform 
his next exploit—the defeat of a robber chief called 
Dhoondiah Waugh. This man had made head in 
the Dooab, had defeated a native ally of the British, 
and become altogether very formidable. So alert 
were the movements of Dhoondiah, that it seemed 
doubtful how long the ee might be pro- 
tracted, when Colonel Wellesley received an offer 
from a native to terminate the whole business by a 
stroke of a poniard. His reply was: —“ To offer a 
public reward by proclamation for a man’s life, and 
to make a secret bargain to have it taken away, are 
two different things; the one is to be done; the 
other, in my opinion, cannot, by an officer at the 
head of his troops.“ After two months’ doubling, 
he succeeding in coming upon the enemy, made a 
dash at him with a small force of cavalry, and put 
him to the route in a single charge, The corpse of 
„his Majesty being recognised, was lashed to a 
galloper gun and back to the British camp. 
Among the baggage was found a boy about four 

ears old, who proved to be the favourite son of 

hoondiah, Colonel Wellesley took charge of the 
child himself, carried him to his own tent, protected 
him through his boyhood, and, on quitting India, 
left a sum of money in the hands of a friend to be 
applied to his use, : : 

In consequence of Bonaparte’s suspected designs 
upon our Eastern dominions, a force was collected 
at Tincomallee, and Colonel Wellesley was ordered 
thence to Egypt, to take the French in the rear. He set 
about executing this order with a degree of forward- 
ness which his brother, the Governor-General, felt 
himself bound to check. When he touched at 
Bombay, he found himself superseded by General 
Baird, This caused him some mortification, as he 
thought it unjustifiable ; but his characteristic sense 
of duty did not forsake him. You will have seen, 
he wrote to his brother Henry, how much this 
resolution will annoy me; but I have never had 
much value for the public spirit of any man who 
does not sacrifice his private views and convenience 
when it is necessary.” A fever detained him at 
Bombay till after General Baird had sailed, and he 
returned to his co at Mysore. 

Meanwhile, French influence had again appeared 
among the Mahrattas. Decaen, sent by Napoleon 
during the truce of Amiens, did all he could to pro- 
voke and provide for a war while he observed the 
stipulations of peace; and Perron was actually in 

command of some fifteen or twenty thousand well- 
armed and tolerably disciplined native troops. War 
became every day more imminent; Colonel 
Wellesley only returned to Mysore to direct as a 
Major-General a war against these formidable foes. 
Secretly he had long prepared for such a war, in 
accumulating stores and perfecting communications ; 


and in February be was appointed to command the 


army of operation. War was not as yet declared; 
but an English force had been sent to assist the 
Peishwa, the chief ruler, — his rebellious sub · 
ordinate. General Wellesley now commanded an 
army of 10,000 men; and he chose the season of the 
year when the rivers were not fordable for making 
the campaign; hoping thus to surprise the Mahrattas. 

His despatches contain the most minute instruc- 
tions for the fabrication of bridges and boats, the 
establishment of particular ferries, and their protec- 
tion. Aware that a native army relied on the 
superior rapidity of its movements, he had been in- 
defatigable in improving the breed of draught- 
bullocks ; and had resolved to discard the traditional 
rules of marching and halting, He 2 orders, b 
way of conveying an adequate idea of Britis 
prowess, that one or two of the numerous forts 
should be carried by simple escalade, and that an 
example should be made of the garrison in case of 
any desperate resistance. These tactics were com- 
— successful. A Mahratta chief wrote to his 

iend:—“ These English are a strange people, and 
their general a wonderful man. They came in here 
this morning, looked at the Pettah wall, walked 
over it, killed all the garrison, and returned to 
breakfast. Who can withstand them!“ The result was 
that the strongest forts in the country were afterwards 
taken with little or no loss of life on either side. 
On the 23rd of September, Wellesley came upon 
50,000 Mahrattas encamped at the village of Assaye, 
and supported by 100 pieces of cannon. He had 
only 4,500 men at hand; but he made an instant 
charge, and won the battle at the point of the 
bayonet. The conflict at Argaum followed, and the 
power of the Mahrattas was broken. Loaded with 
ag and presents, the General then quitted 

ndia. 

It was in the month of September, 1805, that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley—after an absence of nine years, 
during whicb his services in the East had earned him 
a Major-Generalship, the Knighthood of the Bath, 
the thanks of the King and Parliament, and a con- 
firmed professional reputation—landed once more on 
the shores of England. Between this period and 
his departure on those memorable campaigns with 
which his name will be immortally connected, there 
elapsed an interval of nearly three years, which a 
seat in Parliament, an Irish Secretaryship, and a 
Privy Councillorship, enabled him to turn actively 
to account, 

His next military service was at Copenhagen; 
where he commanded the troops in the notorious 
foray of 1807, and conducted the negotiations which 
resulted in the surrender of the Danish ficet. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was now supreme on the 
continent; and he had just added Spain to the list 
of his conquests, and planted Joseph Bonaparte on 
the Spanish throne, England at this juncture 
stepped in, and offered substantial aid to Spain ; the 
expedition to Portugal was planned; and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was appointed to the command. Spain 
and Portugal were in insurrection ; and it is remark- 
able that the English Ministers were so ignorant of 
the state of the Peninsula, that they neither knew 
how far Spanish patriotism could be relied on, nor 
how numerous were the French forces in the two 
kingdoms. It was only known that Joseph Bona- 

arte occupied the place of the de King of 

ain, and Marshal Junot was established at Lisbon ; , 
while there was an irregular and seemingly formid- 
able rising among the people, 

Appointed to lead the expedition, Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley was in earnest with his work. He, in fact, 
preceded it, and landed ‘on the coast to confer with 
the Juntas; but he received such information from 
them as led him to conclude that it was ‘‘ impossi- 
ble to know the truth.” However, he had only one 
course to pursue—to land his forces, and do what he 
could with them. Accordingly, he disembarked 
them in Mondego Bay, about midway between 
Oporto and Lisbon, in August, 1808. This was the 
commencement of the Peninsular War. The troops 
amounted to 9,000 men, and were subsequently 
augmented to 14,000. Opposed to him was Junot, 
with upwards of 20,000, but unable to bring that 
force into the field. On the 17th of August, Sir 
Arthur won the battle of Rolica; and marched on 
to meet Junot at Torres Vedras. Here he had just 
completed arrangements for cutting off the French 
army, when a new commander, Sir Harry Burrard, 
supervened ; and he declined to. fight until the ex- 
pected reinforcements under Sir John Moore should 
arrive. Wellesley replied, that if he did not fight 
Junot, Junot would fight him; and so it turned 
out; for Junot attacked Wellesley at Vimiera, but 
was well thrashed for his temerity. Even then, 
Burrard, who dared not refuse battle, declined to 
improve the victory. Well, then, gentle- 
men, said Wellesley to his staff, we may 
go now and shoot red-legged ges. The 

nvention of Cintra — by which Junot was al- 
lowed to carry off his beaten forces—concluded the 
business. The Convention bore Sir Arthur's sig- 
nature—very reluctantly affixed—and while peop 
at home were censuring him for letting the enemy 
escape, he was chafing at the imbecility of his su 
riors. Oninquiry, however, Sir Arthur was righted in 
public estimation; and, after a short interval, in- 
duced the Ministers to give him an army for the 
liberation of the Peninsula, — from the 
position of Portugal, and the natural features of the 
country (which he had already studied), he stoutly 
declared his opinion that Portugal was tenable 
against the French, even if actual possessors of 
Spain, and that it offered ample opportunities of in- 
fluencing the great result of the war. He recom- 
mended that the Portuguese army should be or- 
ganized and in part taken into British pay, and under 
a force of 


| the direction of British officers, and 


not less than 30,000 English troops should be de- 


— — — | 
spatched to keep this army together. So provided, 
he undertook the . of the war, though 
280,000 French soldiers were closing round Portugal 
as he landed at Lisbon (August, 1808). 

The British force amounted to about 20,000 men, 
to which about 15,000 Portuguese, in a respectable 
state of organization, were added by the exertions of 
General Beresford. About 24,000 were now led 
against Soult, who, though not inferior in strength, 
no sooner ascertained the advance of the English 
commander, than he arranged for a retreat by detach- 
ing Loison, with 6,000 men, to dislodge a Portuguese 
post on his left rear, On the 12th of May the 
troops reached the southern bank of the Douro; the 
waters of which, 300 yards in width, rolled between 
them and their adversaries. In anticipation of the 
attack, Soult had destroyed the floating-bridge, had 
collected all the boats on the opposite side, an there, 
with his forces well in hand for action or retreat, was 
looking from the window of his lodging, enjoying 
the presumed discomfiture of his opponent. To 
attempt such a passage as this in face of one of the 
ablest marshals of France was, indeed, an audacious 
stroke; but it was not beyond the daring of that 
genius which M, Thiers describes as calculated only 
for the stolid operations of defensive war. Availing 
himself of a point where the river, by a bend in its 
course, was not easily visible from the town, Sir 
Arthur determined on transporting, if possible, a few 
troops to the northern bank, and occupying an un- 
finished stone building, which he perceived was 
capable of affording temporary cover, The means 
were soon supplied by the activity of Colonel 
Waters—an officer whose habitual audacity rendered 
him one of the heroes of thismemorable war. Crossing 
in a skiff to the opposite bank, he returned with two 
or three boats, and in a few minutes a company of 
the Buffs was established in the building. Rein- 
forcements quickly followed, but not without dis- 
covery. The alarm was given, and presently the 
edifice was enveloped by the French. The British, 
however, held their ground; a passage was effected 
at other points during the struggle; the French, 
after an ineffectual resistance, were fain to abandon 
the city in precipitation, and Sir Arthur, after his 
unexampled feat of arms, sat down to the dinner 
which had been prepared for Soult, who had only 
joined Ney after losses and privations little short of 
mene which had been experienced by Sir John 

oore. 

This was the first of a series of successes which 
carried the British triumphantly to a bloody 
victory at Talavera, and made Sir Arthur Wellesley 
Baron Douro, of Wellesley, and Viscount Welling- 
ton, of Talavera, and of Wellington, in the county 
of Somerset.“ 

Napoleon now made tremendous exertions to 
retrieve his position. Nine powerful corps, muster- 
ing fully 280,000 effective men, under Marshals 
Victor, Ney, Soult, Mortier, and Massena, with a 
crowd of aspiring generals besides, represented the 
force definitely charged with the final subjugation 
of the Peninsula. To meet the shock of this stu- 
yy array, Wellington had a total of some 

5,000 troops, English and Portugese, independent 
of garrisons and datachments, Against such hosts 
as were brought to the assault, a defensive attitude 
was all that could be maintained, and Wellington’s 
eye had detected the true mode of operation. By 
carrying lines of fortification from the Atlantic coast, 
through Torres Vedras, to the bank of the Tagus a 
little above Lisbon, he succeeded in constructing an 
artificial stronghold, within which his retiring forces 
would be inaccessible, and from which he might issue 
at will. These provisions silently and ya aerate | 
made, he calmly took post on the Cos, and awai 
the assault, itating, or undecided, from some 
motive or other, Massena for weeks delayed to put 
his army in motion after the British co i 
who slowly retired to his defences. Deeming, how- 
ever, that a passage of arms would tend both to in- 
spirit his own troops in what seemed like a retreat, 
and to teach Massena the true quality of his anta- 
gonist before him, he deliberately halted at Busaco, 
and offered battle. Unable to refuse the challenge, 
the French Marshal directed his bravest troops 

ainst the British position, but they were foiled 
with immense loss at every point of the attack, and 
Wellington proved, by one of his most brilliant vie- 
tories, that his retreat partook neither of discom- 
fiture nor fear. Rapidly recovering himself, how- 
ever, Massena followed, and was dreaming of little 
less than a second evacuation of Portugal, when, to 
his astonishment and dismay, he found himself 
abruptly arrested by the tremendous lines of Torres 
Vedras. For some time he chafed and fumed in 
front of these impregnable lines. He did at len 


retire, and was followed by his wary foe. From 
time to the end of the war, We was only 
once seriously checked—at Burgos. g that 


repulse, he held his own in the teeth of armies im- 
mensely superior in number. He won Fuentes 
d’Oror, took Almeida, was victor at Salamanca, 
carried Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajos, Madrid, and 
Seville; finally defeated ming Joseph at Vittoria, 
and drove Soult through the Pyrenees. 

When the dissolution of 4 
oe a new organization of 

ellington was promptly despatched to Paris as the 
person most competent to advise and instruct the 
new Administration—four days only elapsing be- 
tween his departure from the head of the army and 
his appearance as British Ambassador at the Tuille- 
ries. Within a week of this time he was precipi- 
tately recalled to Madrid, as the only individual who 
could compose the differences between the Spanish 
people and their malicious Sovereign; and before 
six months had passed he was on his way to Vienna 


empire com- 
rance, the Duke of 


a the representative of his country in the great 


congress which was to determine the settlement 
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‘Talavera had made him a baron and a viscount; 
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of the world, It is almost superfluous to add, that | 
all the titles and distinctions at the command of 
Crowns and Cabinets were showered upon the libera- 
tor of the Peninsula and the conqueror of Napoleon. 


Ciudad Rodrigo an earl, Salamanca a marquis, and 
Vittoria a duke; and, as these honours had all accu- 
mulated in his absence, his successive patents were 
read together in a single day, as he took his seat for 
the firet 2 with the highest rank, among the 
nd. 

But his military services were not yet quite con- 
cluded. While the allied sovereigns were wrangling 
over the trophies of their success, their terrible 
antagonists re- appeared once more. At the first 
rumours of war the contingent of England had 
been entrusted to Wellington, who oecupied in 
Belgium the poss of honour and peril. Of all 

forcements announced, none but a 

Prussian . was at hand, when, without warn- 
e French Emperor fell headlong on 

his enemies at Ligny and Quatre Bras, The Duke 
had sketched out à scheme of hostilities with his 
usual decision, and was prepared to take the field 
with his usual confidenoe, but the loss of that army 
which ‘could go anywhere and do anything“ was 
now grievously felt, The troops of Napoleon were 
the very finest of the Empire—the true representa- 
tives of the Grand Army; but Wellington’s motley 
force comprised only 33.000 British, and of these 
only a portion was contributed by the redoubtable 
old regiments of the Peninsula, Nevertheless, with 
these in the front line, and with Bruns wickers, Bel- 
gians, Dutch, and Germans in support, the British 
eneral awaited at Waterloo the impetuous onset of 
apoleon, and at length won that crowning victory 
which is even yet familiar to the minds of English- 
men. While on board the Bellerophon,” Blucher 
would have assassinated Napoleon, but the Duke 
refused to be a party to the transaction, and saved 


stop to the gratuitous atts of oppression and demo- 
lition which the Pruss ian savage intended. 

On the 8th of July, a ministry, at the head of 

which was Prince Talleyrand, was appointed at the 
suggestion of the Duke; and on the 15th, his 
Grace, with the grand staff of the British army, com- 
posed of 300 generals, and other distinguished 
officers, paid their respects to Louis, at the Tuilleries. 
His Majesty on that occasion told the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief that he owed him “a personal obli- 
gation for his humanity and the good conduct of his 
army.“ 
The news of Waterloo produced in England rap- 
turous expressions of joy, A vote of thanks to the 
Duke and his army was carried by acclamation in 
the Lords, on the motion of the Earl Bathurst; and 
in the Commons, the minister (Lord Castlereagh) 
brought a message from the Prince Regent, in con- 
sequence of which an additional grant of £200,000, 
accompanied by the most flattering encomiums, was 
made, to purchase a mansion and estate for his 
Grace. Iuminations were general throughout the 
country, and almost every steeple rang out its mer- 
rest peals. A form of thanksgiving was said in 
the churches on Sunday, the 9th of July, and a 
subscription, amounting to upwards of £100,000, 
was made for the widows and orphans of the slain. 
The Duke also generously relinquished, for the same 
purpose, half the Parliamentary compensation due 
to him for the Peninsular prize property. All the 
regiments which had been in the battle were permit- 
ted to inscribe ‘‘ Waterloo“ on their banners, and 
every surviving soldier was presented with a silver 
medal, and was allowed to reckon that day as two 
years’ service. The corporation of London presented 
an address of congratulation to the Throne, and 
splendid swords to his Grace and the chief allied 
officers, 

On the 29th of June, 1816, his Grace left Paris 
for London, as chief of the army of occupation. A 
few days before he had given at his palace a grand 
farewell féte. A servant waiting in the street, per- 
ceived a smoke coming from one of the cellars. He 
instantly gave the alarm, and a lighted rag was 

found near a barrel of gunpowder, and two barrels 
of oil. The danger was quietly removed, and no 
interruption occurred to the entertainment. It was, 
however, quite clear that a Guy Fawkes explosion 
had been plotted, | 
On the 18th of June, 1817, the magnificent new 
Strand-bridge, designed by Mr. Rennie, and called 
after the victory of that day, was opened by the 
Prince Regent, who crossed it in state, with the 
Duke of York on his right hand and the Duke of 
Wellington on his left — the ceremonial being 
heralded by a discharge of 202 guns, in commemo- 
ration of the number of pieces captured. During 
his Grace’s short stay in London, on the motion of 
Lord Castlereagh,carried by acclamation, a committee 
of the House was appointed to wait on him to offer 
their congratulations, On the 16th of August he 
again returned to Paris as ambassador-plenipoten- 
t ; and in the course of the next month he was 


employed in prosecuting the publisher of the Flanders 


Journal for a libel; and though he failed, he re- 


ceived at the hands of the court ample amends for 


the slander he complained of—namely, that he had | spite of the fierce opposition of Lord Eldon and 
been guilty of misconduct in his diplomatic fune- 


tions. In the meantime Apsley House, in Hyde- 


park, had been purchased by the British Govern- 


ment and rebuilt by Mr. Wyatt, for the Duke, who 
has since given in it an annual dinner on Waterloo 
day, to his brother officers present at the battle. 
Amongst the objects of interest in it, is the magnifi- 
cent colossal statue of Napoleon, by Canova, which 
Louis sent over to him as soon as it arrived from the 
artist at Rome, On the 19th of November, the 
Parliamentary commissioners purchased of Lord 


reagh. in conseq 


that speaks volumes for the . generosity ol his dis- 


— 


for £263,000, the timber on it alone being valued at 
£150,000. . 

On the Iith of February, 1818, as the Duke’s 
carriage was entering the gate of his hotel in Paris, 
a scoundrel, named Cantillon, fired a pistol at his 
Grace, but happily missed his aim. rd Castle- 
uence of this atrocious attempt, pro- 
cured an extension of the Alien Act for two years 
longer. Cantillon, and another man, named 
Marinot, were tried during the next year, but were 
acquitted. bib sagen who died on the 5th of May, 
1821, left Cantillon a legacy of 10,000 francs—a fact 


ition. 

On the 9th of October, a treaty by the allied sove- 
reigns was agreed to at Aix-la-Chapelle, for the 
immediate withdrawal of the army of occupation. 
On the 22nd, there was a d review and sham 
fight near Valenciennes ; after which the Duke gave 
a 1 entertainment to the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Prussia, and the troops embarked 
for this country forthwith. His Grace was made a 
Field-Marshal in the Austrian, Russian, and Prus- 
sian service immediately after the Congress of Alx; 
and was appointed Master-General of the Ordnance 
at home. 

In June, 1819, the Waterloo prize-money was. 
distributed, the Duke of Wellington’s share being 
£60,000 ; a general’s, £1,250 ; a field-officer’s, £420 ; 
a captain’s, £90; a subaltern’s, £33; a sergeant's, 
£9; a private’s, £2 10s. About this time a magni- 
ficent dessert service was presented to the Duke by 
the King of Saxony. A still more magnificent pre- 
sent was made bythe King of Portugal. It con- 
sisted of a silver plateau, thirty feet long and three 
feet and a half broad, of beautiful design and work. 
manship, and lighted by 106 wax tapers. In 1822, 
the ladies of England having contributed £10,000 
towards the erection of a monument to the Duke and 
his companions in arms, a magnificent cast by West- 
macott of the Achilles on the Quirinal-hill was 
erected in Hyde-park, near Apsley-house. The 
statue, which is twenty feet high, and upwards of 
thirty-six tons in weight, was made (as the inscrip- 
tion states) of the cannon taken in the battles of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo. In 
this year, too, he received from the merchants of 
London a silver-gilt shield, weighing 300 lbs., 
splendidly designed by Stothard. 

In 1825, when a mania for joint-stock companies, 
similar to the railway hallucination of 1847, seized 
the public mind, his Grace exerted himself greatly to 
restrain the infatuation of the English capitalists ; 
and, as an acknowledgment of his public services in 
this respect alone, he was invited to a splendid ban- 
quet, and presented with a magnificent silver vase, 
worth £1,000. 

His Grace was also appointed, with Sir Robert 
Peel and other leading members of Parliament, one 
of the commissioners for Indian affairs. The Duke 
of York dying on the 5th of January, the Duke of 
Wellington was seppointed his successor as Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Colonel of the let Grenadier 
Guards. On the 10th of March his Grace was in- 
stalled in the office of High Constable of the Tower, 
with a salary of £1,000 per annum, to commence 
from the date of his appointment. At the same 
time he was appointed Custos Rotulorum of the 
Tower Hamlets, with a much greater salary. The 
Prime Minister, Lord Liverpool, having died of 
apoplexy, on the 17th of February, after holding 
office since the 9th of June, 1812, the King, on the 
10th of April, nominated Mr. Canning as his suc- 
cessor. Upon this the Duke of Wellington, and six 
other of the principal members of the old Cabinet, 


army on the 30th. 
is secession, which has been severely criticised, 
caused the failure of Canning’s Ministry, and 
was succeeded by Lord Goderich, whose Govern- 
ment was very short lived. When he resigned, 
the Duke of Wellington was instructed to frame 
a Cabinet. This he accordingly did, resigning 
the command on the 165th of February in favour of 
Lord Hill, Mr, Huskisson, showing some insub- 
ordination, was soon dismissed from the Cabinet; 
from which his friend Lord Dudley, as well as Mr. 
Charles Grant, and Lord Palmerston also seceded. 
His late Majesty (William IV.) taking offence at a 
remonstrance made by the Duke of Wellington, 
upon the expensiveness of his habits, also resigned 
is Office as Lord High Admiral. His Grace’s mode 
of life as Prime Minister was such as might have 
been expected from his previous career. He slept 
on a mattras spread on an iron camp bedstead ; rose 
regularly at seven; breakfasted at eight, and im- 
mediately commenced his official duties. He was 
the terror of the idlers at Downing-street. On one 
occasion, when the Treasury clerks told him that 
some mode of making up the accounts was impracti- 
cable, they were met with the curt reply, fe you 
can’t do it, I'Il send you half. a-dozen pay-sergeants 
that will“ —a hint they did not fail to take. 

One of the reforms with which the Duke of 
Wellington’s name is indissolubly connected, is the 
2 of the Test and Corporation Acts, which he 

umphantly carried during the session of 1828, in 


other Tories of the old school. 

Another measure of a similar nature was the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, During the session of 
1829, Mr. Peel carried the bill through the Commons 
by a majority of 160 on the second reading, and 178 
on the third; and the Duke himself passed it 
e the Lords by a majority of 106 on the 
second reading, and 104 on the third. On the 19th 
of March the Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham, 
a determined opposer of the bill, offered the Duke 


Rivers the estate of Strathfieldsaye, in Hampshire, 


retired, his Grace resigning the command of the 


been opened in the Strand, to counteract the 
tendencies of that in Gower-street, his Grace had 
been selected as patron, Lord Winchelsea wrote to 
Mr. Coleridge, the secretary, in the following terms : 
I was one of those who at first thought the plan 
might be practicable, and prove an antidote to the 
principles of the Lendon University. Late political 
events have convinced me that the whole transaction 
was intended as a blind to the Protestant and High 
Church party; and that the noble Duke, who had 
for some time previous to that period determined 
upon breaking in upon the constitution of 1688, 
might the more effectually, under the cloak of some 
outward show of zeal for the Protestant religion, 
carry on his insidious designs for the infringement 
of our liberties, and the introduction of Popery into 
every department of the State.“ The Duke of 
Wellington demanded a retractation, which his lord- 
ship declined to give, and the preliminaries having 
been settled by Sir Henry Hardinge on the one hand, 
and the Earl of Falmouth on the other, the two 
eers had a hostile meeting in Battersea Fields. His 
Grace fired without effect, the Earl discharged his 
pistol into the air, and the parties then left the 
ground. Lord Winchelsea afterwards published the 
retractation demanded of him by his Grace. 
On the 20th of January, 1829, his Grace was ap- 
pointed Governor of Dover Castle, and Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports; and he soon afterwards added 
the whole of the Silchester property to his estate in 
Hampshire, so that his domains acquired a circuit 
of thirty miles, and his mansion could be ap- 
proached by a direct avenue, eight miles long, across 
his own land. 

In 1830 the Duke’s Government fell. The ranks 
of his supporters had been thinned by the malcontent 
Tories; nor did he receive any permanent support 
from the Whigs and Roman Catholics; and now a 
cry had been raised for reform. This the Duke 
refused with an emphatic declaration of the perfec- 
tion of the existing system. The result was con- 
siderable popular excitement. His Grace himself 
did not escape personal insult; and considerable 
damage was done to his property. The new King, 
William IV., had intended to have been present at 
the City feast at Guildhall, but the Ministers had 
received such information as not only induced them 
to advise his Majesty not to attend it, but caused 
the Duke of Wellington to have the Tower moat 
filled, and to put that ancient fortress in a state of 
defence, For this, the Cabinet were subjected to 
severe animadversions by the Opposition, but the 
Duke’s account of the matter puts his Grace’s cha- 
racter in an amiable light. I would have gone,“ 
said he to Sir Wm, Knighton, if the law had been 
equal to protect me, but that was not the case. 
Fifty dragoons on horseback would have done it; 
but that was a military force. If firing had begun, 
who could tell when it was to end; one guilty per- 
son would fall, and ten innocent be destroyed. 
Would this have been wise or humane, for a little 
bravado, or that the country might not be alarmed 
for a day or two? It is all over now, and in another 
week or two will be forgotten.” Ministers were de- 
feated on Sir Henry Parnell’s amendment, appoint- 
ing a select committee to inquire into the civil list, 
by a majority of 27; and on the following evening 
his Grace and Sir Robert Peel announced the resig- 
nation of the Cabinet. Lord Grey was named as 
his successor, Lord Hill, however, continuing at the 
Horse Guards. On the 3rd of October the popular 
excitement was intense, The Corporation of Lon- 
don presented an address to the King, praying for 
reform; and the mob which accompanied them to 
the palace, proceeded to St. James’s-square, and 
broke the windows of Lord Bristol’s mansion, and 
then passed on to Apsiey House, where they were 

uilty of a similar act of violence. His Grace never 

ad his windows repaired. Lord er being de- 
feated, waited on the King and gave him the alter- 
native of either creating a sufficient number of new 
peers or of accepting his resignation. His Majesty 
accordingly sent for Lord Lyndhurst, and desired 
him to communicate with the Duke and Sir Robert 
Peel, but both being intractable on the reform ques- 
tion the King recalled Lord Grey. The Reform 
Ministry did not last long, 8 broken up by the 
resignation of Lord Althorpe. On the 15th of No- 
vember his Grace was directed by the King to form 
anew administration, and he at once recommended 
the appointment of Sir Robert Peel to the Premier- 
ship. As Sir Robert was then in Italy, his Grace 
was at first entrusted with the whole charge of 
government, and the seals of the three Secretaries 
of State; but when the Cabinet was filled up, he 
took the direction of the foreign affairs. The lower 
House, however, commenced hostilities, and having 
carried the election of the Speaker, they defeated 
the Ministers by passing a clause for appropriating 
part of the Irish Church property to purposes of edu- 
cation. In consequence of this the Ministers re- 
signed in the April of 1834. 
he contest on the Reform Act reconciled the 
Duke and the Tory party, who were highly delighted 
by his firm stand against the bill. On the 29th of 
January, 1834, his Grace was unanimously elected 
Chancellor of Oxford, in the room of Lord Gren- 
ville, deceased, After this, his old popularity re- 
turned, and at the Coronation of the Queen, in 
1837, his reception by the crowd was most enthusi- 
astic. Marshal Soult, who was present as Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary from France, was also received 
with loud applause. On the 13th of July, the Cor- 
18 of London gave a grand dinner to the 
oreign princes and ambassadors, at the Guildhall, 
The healths of the two heroes were drunk together, 
with tremendous cheering ; and, in returning thanks, 
they complimented each other in the warmest 


what his ‘Grace considered an insult, A new 
scholastic institution, called King’s College, having 


manner, 
At the resignation of Lord Melbourne, in 1839, 
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the Queen sent for the Duke, and at his suggestion 
commissioned Sir R. Peel to form à ministry; but 
the Whigs returned to office, her Majesty refusing 
to dismiss the ladies of her household. atid 

In 1841, Sir R, Peel succeeded in constituting a 
Cabinet, which remained in power until the repeal 
of the corn-laws, in 1846. On the 15th of August, 
Lord Hill resigned the command of the army, in 
consequence of the state of his health, and the Duke, 
who once more succeeded to that important office, 
has held it ever since. 

For the last few years of his life, the Duke still 
continued to be consulted by Ministers, and, indeed, 
by her ror herself, who is understood to have 
liked to take his opinion on all matters of importance. 
He had always 8 regularly conformed to social 
observances, and m » largely with the society to 
which he belonged. His last appearance in state 
was on the occasion of the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, when it became his duty to be bearer of the 
Sword of State. The venerable Duke, feeble with 
age, was accordingly seen in his due place carrying 
the heavy and venerable weapon; nay, even play- 
fully pointing it at Lord Derby, who was jesting 
with him about his difficulty in carrying it, His 
latest remarkable speech was in the House of Lords, 
when he came forward emphatically to signify his 
approbation of the Militia Bill. 


HIS LAST HOUBS, 


The narrative of the last moments of the Great 
Duke,“ at Walmer Castle, is necessarily seanty, 
from the suddenness of the event, The following 
are the particulars given in the Times, of Thurs- 
day: —“ Nothing had occurred in the usual state of 
his Grace’s health to cause serious uneasiness; 
though, of course, his age, and the attacks to which 
of late years he had been more than once exposed, 
rendered what has taken place extremely probable, 
Preserving to the last those temperate habits and 
that bodily activity for which he was so remarkably 
distinguished, on Monday he took his customary 
walk in the grounds attached to the Castle, inspected 
the stables, made many minute inquiries there, and 
gave directions with reference to e Journey to Dover 
on the following day, where Lady Westmoreland 
was expected to arrive on a visit to Walmer. In 
other respects, the Duke’s appetite had been ob- 
served to be keener than usual; and some re- 
marked that he looked very pale while attending 
divine service on Sunday; but otherwise nothing 
had occurred to attract notice or to excite uneasiness; 
and after dining heartily on venison, he retired to 
rest on Monday night, apparently quite well. Lord 
and Lady Charles Wellesley were the only visitors 
atthe Castle, Early on Tuesday morning, when Mr. 
Kendall, the valet, came to awake him, his Grace 
refused to get up, and desired that the ‘ apothecary’ 
should be sent for immediately, In obedience to 
his master’s ordere, Mr. Kendall despatched a note 
to Mr. W. Hulke, surgeon at Deal, who has been 
attached to the family for many years, and whom he 
desired to repair at once to the Castle, and to make 
a secret of the summons. So great had for many 

ears past been the public interest in the Duke’s 
ealth, that rumours and fears magnified his most 
trifling ailments, and the news of his desire for 
medical aid was consequently suppressed, Mr. 
Hulke hastened to the Castle, where he arrived at 
about nine o’clock. He found the Duke, to all ap- 
pearance, suffering from indigestion, and complaining 
of pains in the chest and stomach. He was in the 
full possession of his faculties, and described his 
ailment very clearly. This his last conversation 
related entirely to his state of health ; and so slight 
and seemingly harmless were the symptoms, that 
Mr. Hulke confined himself to preseribing some dry 
toast and tea. He departed, promising to call at 
about 11 o’clock, but, at Lord Charles Wellesley’s 
request, he said he would come at ten. Mr. Hulke, 
on leaving, called upon Dr. M‘Arthur, and told him 
what he had done; which the latter approved of, 
Neither of the medical gentlemen appear to have 
been present when the fatal attack commenced—an 
attack to which the Duke’s constitution has for 
years been liable, and which, a year and a half ago, 
had been eonquered by their successful treatment, 
His Grace, when seized, lost the power of speech 
and of consciousness. On the arrival of the medical 
attendants, emetics were administered; which, how- 
ever, produced no effect. Every effort was used to 
afford relief, but in vain. His Grace was removed 
from bed into an arm chair, where it was thought 
he would be more at ease; and the attendants of his 
dying moments stood in a group around him, watch- 
ing the last efforts of expiring nature. On one side, 
were Lord Chas, Wellesley and Dr. M‘Arthur; on the 
other, Mr. Hulke and the valet. As the time passed 
on, and no sign of relief was visible, telegraph mes- 
sages were despatched, first for Dr. Hume, and then for 
Dr, Ferguson ; who, however, were unfortunately 
both out of town. Finally, Dr. Williams was sent 
for; but he did not arrive at the Castle till eleven 
o’clock at night, when all earthly aid was useless, 
The Duke's state gradually became more perilous; 
and he suffered a third attack, still more severe than 
the 1 ones. When the members of his 
family and his medical attendants spoke to him, he 
appeared to be conscious that they were addressing 
him, and attempted to articulate à reply. His 
answers, however, were not distinct enough to be 
intelligible; and, indeed, not a syllable that he 
— from the moment when ordered his 
apothecary to be sent for, could be understood. 
About three o’clock he had a fourth and final attack, 
of redoubled intensity, which rendered him per- 
fectly insensible; and Mr. Hulke could only ascer- 
tain by the continued action of the pulse the exist- 
ence of life, He felt it from time to time till about 
a quarter-past three; when he found that it had 


ceased to beat, and declared that all was over. Dr. 
M‘Arthur tried the other arm, and confirmed the 
fact; but Lord Charles Wellesley expressed his 
belief that the Duke still breathed, and a mirror 
was held to his mouth by the valet. The polished 
surface, however, remained undimmed ; the great 
commander had departed without a struggle, or even 
a sigh to mark the exact moment when the vital 
spark was extinguished.” 

The Duke was to have met his niece, the Countess 
of Westmoreland, at the Dover Railway Station on 
Tuesday afternoon, in order that he might have an 
opportunity of seeing her before leaving for Vienna, 
Not long after the sad event, the Earl and Countess 
arrived at Walmer Castle, and after staying some 
time, took their departure the same evening for 


Calais, 
A few days before he died, his Gr while 
standing on latform of the Folkestone Station 


met with an old pensioner, and at once entered 
into conversation with him. Grace questioned 
the veteran as to what regiment. he had served in, 
and so on, and, after hearing the replies, terminated 
the affair by quietly putting hfs hand in his pocket 
and giving the man a sovereign, On this occasion, 
as on others, the Duke was unattended by a single 
servant. 
HIS APPRROIATION BY THE COUNTRY, 


The influence of so great an effect upon the 
public mind may be readily imagined, It was an 
oceasion for national grief. On the Thames, flags 
of all nations were dropped to half-mast; business 
was partially suspended in the departments of 
Trinity House ; and the bell of the Tower Church 
tolled during Wednesday. At Liverpool, flags were 
lowered ; as they were at all the seaports. At 
Birmingham, the bell of St. Martin’s was muffled 
and tolled ; and this bell will toll until the body of 
the Duke shall be buried. Manchester partially 
closed the sbutters of its Exchange. In the garri. 
sons music has been forbidden, There is but one 
expression of sober sorrow; all political animosit 
has long been forgotten. Even periodical festivities 
have partaken of the general feeling : the Musical 
Festival has been going on in Hereford Cathedral, 
and it began in the midst of the gloom caused by 
the news—postponing the —— programme, the 
Festival opened with the Dead March in Addison’s 
Saul.“ 

On Monday a large meeting of the most influen- 
tial inhabitants of Hull was held in the Mansion 
House, the Mayor in the chair, at which it was re- 
solved to observe the day of the Duke's funeral by 
an entire suspension of business, and by religious 
services in the churches and chapels of the town. It 
is generally understood throughout the Northern 
districts that, on the day of the venerable Duke's 
funeral, all shops and places of business will be 
closed. 

In Liverpool it is proposed to raise a subscription 
for the erection there of a monument to the late 
Duke of Wellington, Several of the leading mer- 
chants have come forward with handsome donations 
to the fund, 

Mr. John Wood has given a notice of motion for 
considering, in the Court of Common Council next 
Thursday (to-morrow), what mark of respect should 
be paid to the memory of the Great Duke, 


HIs OBSEQUIES &c. 


The news of the Duke’s death reached his eldest 
son, the Marquis of Douro, now the Duke of Wel- 
lington, at Baden Baden. He immediately hastened 
off to * and arrived at Walmer Castle at 
noon on Friday. The Duchess wes obliged to re- 
main for a time at Cologne, but has since reached 
Walmer. 

The Times of Monday is authorized to state that 
the funeral of the late Duke of Wellington will be a 
public one, but the ae r. it are 
not yet definitively settled. The Earl of Derby 
has not returned to town, but leaves Balmoral 
to-day, and an impression prevails in well-in- 
formed quarters that the Queen and his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert will take their departure for the 
south about the same time.“ 3 

The body still remains at Walmer Castle, and, 
indeed, there seems no good reason for hastening 
the removal to Apsley-house, as, probably, five or 
six weeks may elapse before the public funeral takes 


place. Although, of course, it is desirable that a 


ceremonial of the kind should be concluded with as 
little delay as possible, the emount of preparation 
which it involves, the number of le to be cone 
sulted in r 
of the scale on which the whole affair is to be con- 
ducted, all render time necessary, Though Nelson 
fell in October, and was brought home to England 
without delay, it was the 8th of January before his 
funeral took place, and even then the arrangements 
were in many points extremely defective, As to 
the place of interment, there is much speculation, 
Some are in favour of Westminster Abbey, but the 
general feeling is in favour of St. Paul’s, where 
Nelson's remains are interred, and because of the 
better facility for a public display. Westminster 
Abbey will hold but 5,000 persons, while St. Paul's 
will accommodate 15,000 to 20,000. The funeral 
will, it is said, be on “ a very grand scale.“ It is 
probable the body of the Duke will lie in state for 
some days prior to the interment, 

The is enabled to announce that the Duke 
of Wellington has left a will, though the contents 
of it as yet remain undisclosed, It is dated ae far 
back as 1818, and was found late on Saturday night, 
at Coutte’s Bank. The existence of this document 
was, we believe, unknown even to those most nearly 
connected with the Duke, who, though of late years 
he had ordered several wills to be prepared, yet 
never could make up his mind to execute them. 
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appears to have always avoided the sub- 
ject of his own death, and the arrangements con- 
nected with it. 

Orders were issued on Friday from the Horse 
Guards to all the commanding-officers of regiments 


in the United Kingdom to go into full mourning. 


TRAITS AND ANECDOTES. 


„The Spartan simplicity of his babita,“ the 
Times, ‘ was maintained to the last; and the enly 
relaxation which he permitted himeelf was an occa- 
sional extra hour’s rest at Walmer, In his eighty- 
fourth year, he was still the same abstemious, active, 
self-denying man, he had ever been; rising early, 
never latterly tasting wine or epirite, regular 
exercise on foot and on horseback, sleeping on a 
hard uncurtained couch, and rejecting even the 
luxury of a downy pillow. A story is told of a 
Highland chief who, finding his son reclining his 
head on a ball of snow, rebuked the effeminate indul- 
gence by kicking it from under him: the Duke used 
a pillow, but it was an execedingly hard one, stuffed 
with horse-hair and lined with wash - leather; and 
he carried it about with him wherever he went. 


His life had for years been a steady system of de- 


fensive warfare against the of disease ; 

and death overtook him at last from sheer exhaus- 

tion, without — pry by a single day’s illness. 
On the very morn <= fatal attack, it was much 
feared that he would persist in going to meet Lady 
Westmoreiand at Dover; and not long ago, when 
suffering from a severe cold, he could not be per- 
suaded to keep his room, but * the dinner-circle 
in his te coat. His y throw a 
striking light on his whole character ; and when we 
learn that to the last his daily toilette was performed 
without the slightest assistance, we can appreciate 
how fully he acted up to a favourite motto of his 
own-—that if a man wanted to have anything pro- 
perly done he must do it himself. It took him — 
half-past six o’clock till nine every morning to dress ; 
but, even to the operation of shaving, he did all 
himself; and at his age that must have been nearly 
as difficult a feat as winning a battle in early life, 
Though in his eighty-fourth year, he still wrote a 
firm hand and carried on a large correspondence ; 
curious confirmations of the strength of nerve re- 
quired to form a great commander.“ 


In the habit of duty, he attended the House of 
Lords when he could barely hear, and was as regular 
at the Horse Guards as the. entries themselves. 
His last labour was characteristic :—* His Grace 
was Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and in 
the fulfilment of that office had during the summer 
months waded through all but a few pages of that 
enormous blue-book which embodies, and, perhaps, 
entombs, the labours of the recent Commission. 
Death overtook him when near the close of this 
immense effort of research; for he read every word 
conscientiously, and, indeed, it was not his habit to 
skip anything.“ The Duke's diet, says the Daily 
News, was as simple as his habits:—“ He had, in- 
deed, a French cook, but had his Grace always lived 
alone the office would have been a perfect sinecure. 
The cook, who no doubt partakes of the enthusiasm 
of his art, was even chagrined at times at having so 
little opportunity of displaying his artistic powers, 
The bill of fare was duly = ben before his master, 
but was nearly always returned with, in addition to 
a plain joint of meat, some such words as ‘ pudding 
and tart,’ occasionally vatied by the transposition 
of the words into ‘tart and pudding,’ as if by way 
of joke at the baffled ingenu hy © gastronomist. 
Another source of disquiet to the cook was positivel 
that the Duke never complained. I IL cook ag 
dinner,’ the desponding artist would say, ‘ the Duke 
remarks, It is well;“ and if I cook a bad dinner, 
he says, It is well.“ No complaint ever evinced 
dissatisfaction, or marked a temper.“ 

His memory was faithful to the last. A day or 
two before his death, referring to the subject of civic 
feasts, he told an incident in the life of Pitt which 
is worth recording. The last public dinner which 
Pitt attended was at the Mansion House; when his 
health was p as the saviour of his country. 
The Duke expressed his adimiration of Pitt’s speech 
in reply; which was, in substance, that the country 
had saved herself by her own exertions, and that 
every other country might do the same by following 
her example.” 

The Duke wag everywhere the favourite of chil- 
kept a store of shillings fresh from the 
Mint to distribute as among his juvenile 
admirers; and many 2 mementoes were kept till 

possessor was no er young, 
anaes ieee 
ut just now of We says 9 
so many of which are untimely, there is one which 


may be told, for the smile it raises is of no irreverent 


kind. In the country, one day, the Duke saw in the 
garden a young boy whom he r ised as belong- 
ing to the gardeners, but who was busily engaged 

some inscrutable occu on the d. The 

Duke went close, and looked; but still could not 
solve the m . What are you about?” he 
asked, in his point-blank way. It's a pet toad I’m 
feeding, answered the boy; and they re going to 
send me to school, and the toad will die.“ Never 
mind; go to school,” said the Great Captain: Jl 
take care of the toad.” And so he did. The boy 
went to school; and subsequently he received a 
letter which reported the wellbeing of the toad, in 
the well-known autograph writing of F. M. the 
Duke of Wellington.’ 

‘The Duke had many aphoristie rules for his 
guidance in the common affairs of life. One of his 
maxims was, that “He who wishes to have any- 
thing done well must do it himself.” A pleasing 
trait in the Duke’s character is the long period 
during which a large proportion of his dependents 
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have been connected with or served him, and the 
unvarying testimony which they bear to his good 
and kind qualities as an employer, a landlord, and a 
master, Exact and punctual in the management of 
his private affairs, up to the last moment his weekly 
bills were discharged by him as usual; and this pre- 
cision, which he carried into everything, made him 
easily dealt with. 

An old friend sends to the Times the following 
report of a remark made to him by the Duke:—“‘Some 
Frenchman has said that ‘ the word duty is to be found 
every page of my 2 and the word glory not 
once; this is meant, I am told, as a reproach; but 
the foolish fellow does not see that if mere glory had 
been my object, the doing my duty must have been 
ape foliowi h in a despatch 

e following paragraph occurs in a atch of 
the Duke of Wellington Paris, in A — 1816, 
in reference to the Battle of Waterloo. It seems to 

rove that he was an Irishman :—*' Just to show you 

ow little reliance can be placed even on what are 
supposed the best accounts of a battle, I mention 
that there are some circumstances mentioned in 
General ——-——’s account, which did not occur as he 
relates them. He was not on the field during the 
74 battle, particularly not during the latter part 
of it.” 

The Duke -was an agricultural improver, and a 
liberal landlord. The estate of Strathfieldsaye was 
not originally a good investment, but it became so 
in his hands, The rents arising from it were ex- 
pended, not upon tes and show in London, but 
upon the estate itself—the income was all applied to 
the improvement of the land. 

The Daily News reports the result of the Duke’s 
first and last attempt to smoke, It occurred after a 
dinner Perty of generals and staff-officers at Ports- 
mouth, during the war time, at which were present 
the Duke of Cumber‘and, and the late Duke of 
Wellington. After dinner, pipes were brought in. 
He sat, he said, behind the pipe whiffing away with 
a feeling of wonder, and watching with interest. the 
countenances of the rest of the company. Ina few 
minutes some of the novices hastily retired, not very 
soon to return; and as he puffed on, he said to him- 
self, Well, it will come to an end, I suppose. It 
is conjectured that it did “come to an end,“ and 
that end not a very agreeable one; for the Duke’s 
— was from that time confined to the fleld of 

ttle, 

In the Times Mr. J, C. Cunningham states, on the 
authority of a letter from the mother of the Duke 
of Wellington, dated April 6th, 1815, that her son 
was born on May 1, 1769. 

All the Duke of Wellington’s public documents 
and State correspondence will be handed over to 
Viscount Mahon, who will thus become the literary 
executor of the Duke of Wellington, as well as of 
Sir Robert Peel. The Atheneum thus alludes to the 
Duke's despatches :— 


The Duke of Wellington has executed his own literary monu- 
ment. His well-known “* Despatches,” brought before the world 
under the editorship of the late Col. Gurwood, minutely illus. 
trate his famous career as a soldier, and, at the same time, re- 
cord the causes of his success, as no other historian could have 
succeeded in recording it; while they paint the hero’s own 
portraiture with authentic and unconscious skill. These 
famous documents have a literary interest which it was never a 
part of their author’s purpese to claim forthem. We have in 
them the undesigned anatomy of a species of hero such as 
the story of no other country records. Their conspicuous 
straightforwardness and emphatic truth, the sound and saga- 


clous apprehension of passing events which they indicate, and 


the singular conciseness with which therein masses of informa- 
tion are classified and generalized, impart to these De- 
spatches” an interest of a high moral and intellectual charac- 
ter, and give them a place amongst the military materials of 
accidental and moral history which we are not at liberty to 
overlook. . . . . Besides their historic value, they are 
matchless examples of that clear expression which is the natu- 
ral utterance of a clear meaning and a resolute will. Though 
habitually calm and undemonstrative, these Despatches’ at 
times testify to the fact that “the Iron Duke” had far more 
susceptibility to emotion than his martial temperament would 


allow him habitually to reveal to the world. 


COMMENTS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


Almost every day since the Duke’s decease the 
daily journals have been occupied with articles upon 
his character and career, or speculating on the con- 
sequences of his removal. On Wednesday, 
Times contained scarcely anything else. There was 
but one leading article, and twenty-one columns 
were occupied with the first portion of a Memoir, 
and nearly the same space was devoted to its com- 
pletion on Thursday. All the daily papers appeared 
with black borders. In the gen tone of their esti- 
mate of the deceased, there has been a striking una- 
nimity ; but it is remarkable that the Tory and Pro- 
tectionist organs have been the least flattering in 
their estimate of his political career. Thus, the 
Standard—whieh declares the Duke to have been 
the greatest of military commanders—thus speaks of 
the alleged fact, that all his principal measures in 
— life have failed of the effect expected by him- 
self :— : 

Is it fanciful to suppose that these failures were the effect of 
the application of military policy to civil affairs—to suppose 
that, because retreat may in war tempt an enemy to his ruin, 
while it brings him who retreats back on his resources, and 
gives time to recruit his strength, a military politician would 
expect the same effect from political concession? Such an appli- 
cation, however, would involve a great mistake. In politics, to 
retreat is to fall back upon weakness, not upon strength, because 
it confesses weakness. To concede in politics is to give strength, 
and the disposition to use that strength, to an enemy thus con. 
fessed to be already superior; and therefore it is that what is 
thus conceded never satisfies, never can be recovered without 


difficulty and danger. In 1529, the Duke of Wellington pledged 


himself to repeal the fatal act of that year if its results did not 
prove beneficial. In strictness he ought to have redeemed that 
pledge, but he never did so; and surely none will blame him for 
the omission, His Grace’s error was the giving such a pledge, 
and introducing the measure of which a pledge, impossible to 
be redeemed, was the guarantee, None can doubt that his 
Grace acted in perfect good faith; but to acknowledge that he 
did so is to confess that he was not a foreseeing statesman. We 
may say somewhat the same of his Grace’s adhesion to Sir 
Robert Peel in the winter of 1845-46, Had his Grace held 
to his own opinion, and acted as the Earl of Derby acted, 
he would have brought the Cabinet with him, and spared the 
country a vast amount of evil, His Grace was, however, 
though peremptory enough for a time, in the end a conceding 
politician; certainly not the statesman by which a free State 
can be best preserved. 


The agreement of opinions will be seen in the 
following brief extracts :—The Times: His whole 
career was manly, compact, and clear, shaped to one 
rule of public duty, animated by one passion—the 
love of England and the service of the Crown.” The 
Morning Chronicle: The leading and pervading 
idea in the Duke’s mind was the sense of duty.“ 
The Daily News; The work to be done was with 
him the primary consideration, for the sake of duty 
and of England.“ The Morning Herald: Duty was 
the guiding star of his career; his ambition was to 
serve, not himself, but his country and his Sove- 
reign.” The Morning Post: He looked for no 
sentence from others to convince him that he had 
done right. The perfect sagacity which prompted, 
the decision which nerved, and the resolution which 
supported, all his actions, sprung from a perfect 
clearness of mind, admitting of no after doubts, as 
it allowed of no previous hesitation.“ Our space 
will not permit of lengthened extracts, but we sub- 
join afew. The “leading journal” has throughout 
adopted the loftiest strain of panygeric. It thus 
opened on Wednesday :— 


“If aught can less en this day the grief of England upon the 
death of her greatest son, it is the recollection that the life 
which has just closed leaves no duty incomplete and no honour 
unbestowed. The Duke of Wellington had exhausted nature 
and exhausted glory. His career was one unclouded longest 
day, filled from dawn to nightfall with renowned actions, 
animated by unfailing energy in the public service, guided by 
unswerving principles of conduct and of statesmanship.” The 
great distinction between the Duke of Wellington and such 
conquerors as Alexander, Casar, and Napoleon, was traced. 
Unvanquished in the field, his sword was never drawn for terri- 
torial conquests, but for the independence of Europe and the 
salvation of his country. No law was ever twisted to his will; 
everything in his career was shaped to one rule of public duty, 
animated by one passion—the love of England and the service 
ofthe Crown. Histemperament, moreever, unlike that of other 
military heroes, abhorred disguises and despised exaggerations, 
Clearness of discernment, correctness of judgment, and recti- 
tude in action, were, without doubt, the principal elements of 
the Duke’s brilliant achievements in war, and of his vast 
authority in the councils of his country, as well as in the con- 
ferences of Europe. They gave to his determinations an ori- 
ginality and vigour akin to that of genius, and sometimes im- 
parted to his language in debate a pith and significance at 
which more brilliant orators failed to arrive. His mind, 
equally careless of obstacles and of effect, travelled by the 
shortest road to its end; and he retained, even in his latest 
years, all the.precision with which he was wont to handle the 
subjects that came before him, or had at any time engrossed 
his attention. This was the secret of that untaught manliness 
and simplicity of style that pervades the vast collection of his 
despatches, written as they were amidst the varied cares and 
emotions of war; and of that lucid and appropriate mode of 
exposition which never failed to leave a clear impression on the 
minds of those whom he addressed. Other men have enjoyed, 
even in this age, more vivid faculties of invention and contri- 
vance, a more extended range of foresight, a more subtle com- 
prehension of the changing laws of society and the world. 
But the value of these finer perceptions, and of the policy 
founded upon them, has never been more assured than when it 
was tried and admitted by the wisdom and patriotism of that 
venerable mind. His superiority over other men consisted 
rather in the perfection of those qualities which he pre-emi- 
nently possessed than in the variety or the extent of his other 
faculties. . . » 


The Morning Chronicle very finely draws his dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity :— 

When Wellington said that he should be mad if he accepted 
the Premiership, what he meant was, that he knew nothing 
about politics and the science of government, as such. Nor 
did he. He never had leisure to grasp the subject. Literature 
and study were not his forte. He was probably but little ac. 
quainted with the constitutional history of England; and it may 
be questioned whether he knew the names, much less the prin- 
ciples, of half the Administrations which have ruled this 
country since the Restoration. But what he did know was this 
—that, for six-and-twenty years of his active life, he had been 
engaged in pitting one principle against another. In his mind, 
Jacobinism and Constitutionalism were then considered equiva- 
lent ; and the Treaty of Paris and the Congress of Vienna had 
apparently settled the great European strife. All that the Duke 
could see was, that he was personally identified with the prin- 


fought to assert this, what”—the Duke probably reasoned in 
his plain, practical, immediate way—“ am I Duke of Welling- 
ton for?” Nor could this be gainsaid. . . On every 
direct and single question his judgment was firm, clear, decisive, 
and intuitively correct; but he could not view any political 
subject except as a solitary issue of fact. This consideration, 
we think, accounts for and fully harmonizes all his political 
career, He clung to Liverpool and Castlereagh because they 
were identified with his lifelong career of success. They repre- 
sented a broad, intelligible principle, which was his own, He 
could understand and appreciate this. He distrusted Canning, 
because he could not make him out—he must have thought him 


a visionary and aschemer. There was no community of nature 
between him and such a Liberalism as Canning’s; it was too 


ciple of authority. If Salamanca and Waterloo had not been 


vague and shadowy for his appreciation. Very probably, the 
Duke of Wellington might have accepted the whole of the 
policy of Huskisson and Canning by instalments, His strong 
sense would have doubtless closed with every particular element 
of a Liberal policy, had it been presented to him in a tangible 
form and plan, step by step. He had actually, at the French 
Restoration, recommended a distinct line of action for a popu- 
lar Administration in France. But in the gross, and as a whole, 
Liberalism was beyond him. This was his state of mind, and 
his sum of political knowledge, up to the very timé when he 
was so unexpectedly called on to work the state machine, 
Hitherto, he had been theoretically an Absolutist; but, though 
unconsciously, he was always, in fact, more liberal than he 
was aware of, and this simply from the practical character of 
his mind. Experience, feeling, conscientiousness, and the sense 
of duty, had taught him to recognise facts. In his campaigns 
he had learned to take things as they were, and to make the best 
of them to work with such tools as he had—to get better if he 
could, but if not, to make the best of bad ones. In short, his 
extreme Toryism was traditionary, taken upon trust, and re- 
eecived in an uninquiriny, and even humble spirit; whilst his 
Liberalism was his own, self-evolved, and the result of his ex- 
perimental knowledge of men and things. 


The Daily News ably portrays his “ English” cha- 
racteristies? 

He had, combined in himself, in a singular degree, the na- 
tional qualities on which the English people pride themselves— 
clear practical honesty of intellect, patience, probity, fidelity 
of character. He had the qualities which make Englishmen, 
not, perhaps, more personally attractive at first sight, but which 
make them an historical people, and will keep their name alive 
in the latest annals of the world. He had the qualities which* 
found colonies—establish commerce—which make great towns, 
and roads, and canals—which make men suffer hardships, sub- 
mit to labour, and which make them pay.“ You could caleu- 
late him like a planet. The comparatively trivial circumstance 
which we all felt to be so characteristic of him—we mean his 
formal punctuality in answering all manner of notes, and which 
people smiled at as the characteristic ways of some old and 
loved friend—was itself a significant symbol of his whole life. 
He always did what ought to be done, because it was his buai- 
ness, He destroyed an army or took a town with the same 
punctuality with which he arrived at a dinner-party, and 
marched into a territory as he would have done into the Horse 
Guards, It has been admitted that war was never conducted 
so purely, so decently, with so much regard to the considerations 
of the social rectitude of civilization, as under him. Who has 
done such work, and come away with hands so clean ? 

The Spectator has a fine discriminating article in 
the strain of the Morning Chronicle. 

The unanimity of the press in the estimate of his character— 
a certain unanimity even in the slight and respectful glances at 
his defects—testifies to this general appreciation. He was not 
a man of sentiment—that is admitted; and the defect of senti- 
ment debarred him from sympathizing with large classes of his 
fellow-countrymen, and in so far abated the influence which his 
high character could otherwise have commanded, He was not 
& man of imagination—he saw nothing that was not tangibly 
submitted to his eyes; and hence the scope of his judgment 
and insight both upon the present and upon the immediate 
future was more limited than that of most statesmen. Few men 
of such power within their range, of such distinct vision, have 
been, so to speak, more abruptly walled in by the sudden limi- 
tation of powers, than the great Duke. His mind was like a 
garden, fall and complete up to its wall, with no world beyond. 
Keen in observation, tenaciousin memory, ready in application, 
decisive in action, he did and thought nothing to waste. His 
metal was true in every grain, and on every fleld; but his great 
characteristic was that imperative sense of duty which espe- 
cially distinguishes the physically strong type of manhood. If 
there was a duty to be performed which he could understand, 
and if by Providence, or by “ his Majesty,” or by the will of 
Parliament, he was the man authentically allotted to that dis. 
tinetly- pereei ved duty, nothing on earth in the shape of danger 
—as many a campaign proved, nor of embarrassment—as his 
plurality of offices testified, nor personal vexation—as his a- 
ceptance of command under inferior generals, deterred him 
from the immediate acceptance of his lot. To carry on the 
King’s or the Queen’s Government—to be punctual at every ap- 
pointment, from taking the field at Waterloo to taking his post 
at a christening—to fulfil his duty—constituted the inflexible 
habit of his mind. The clearness of his insight within its range 
gave him extraordinary powers of observing political not less 
than in framing military combinations; and hence, probably, 
the explicit acquiescence which he gave, on more than one 
critical occasion, to momentous political changes. The duty of 
every great leader is to accept necessity without cavil; and 
Wellington accepted more than one great necessity. In doing 
so, he saved more than an army—he saved the tranquillity of 
his country. 

The Examiner has the following on the Duke in 
relation to his own particular profession :— 


We have often had to remark, while the Duke yet lived, on 
his resistance to special measures of amendment attempted in 
his profession, We have now to acknowledge that, in spite of 
all such instances, he was the military reformer of his age. 
The peculiarity which marks his concessions on this, as on 
every other subject, was that they were made under the impera- 
tive sense of duty, and never againet it. Even in the matter of 
flogging, his restrictions practically have brought about what 
will soon be tantamount to a total abolition of the practice. 
Among the latest cares of his life were the moral elevation of 
the soldier, by dispensing with excessive restraints, and the 
intellectual proficiency of the officer, by enforcing examination s 
for commissions. But the grand field of his reform was the 
Peninsular, forty years ago. There, as we have said, he re- 
modelled the English army, and re-established it as a power 
invincible. We have spoken of his solicitude for the comfort of 
the common soldier, nor was his intercourse with his officers 
less marked by the paternal care. The martinet notion, so 
generally associated with the Duke of Wellington, is but a par- 
tial side of the truth. No one knew better than the Duke the 
value of subordination; but he knew, also, something more, 
He knew the value of a good officer; and where such a man 


had fallen into any danger, from that kind of rashness and its 
consequences which are incident to the best natures, he wa 
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ready to take any trouble to save the offender, and bring him 
back to his duty. The living ornaments of the English army 
are 0 many illustrious vouchers for its chief, who has now finally 
passed from amongst us. 1 | 
Tux Inisx Press, for the most part, has 

the memory of the Great Duke; but therp have 
been some exceptions. The Tablet, allud to 
his frequent attendance at the Queen's ppvate 
chapel “to transact his worship.“ adde, dying 
no man’s heart, we hope and trust thet, in his latter 
days, it may have been all right with bim in these 
respects ; but somehow we cannot help thinking of 
him as of some great ‘old Pagan,’ who lived a 
couple of thousand years ago.“ The Galway Packet 
concludes an article in the following strein :— 

The death of the Duke is a calamity for the British oligarchy, 
who ever turned to his counsel with faith in the hour of crisis. 
The Great Captain is dead, and there is not an unmoved heart 
among those he worked for so long and well, and there is not a 
tearful Irish eye from the blue bays of Cork to the cliffs of 
Donegal. May Erin never rear such another son—to turn his 
mighty genius to the service of her tyrant. Peace and forgive- 
ness to his immortal soul ! 


Another Galway paper (the Vindicator) altogether 
out-Herods the 9 — 5 


The Irishman, Wellington, has gone after the Englishman, 
Peel —the two eyes of England are out. Henceforth she will 
want—but we trust will not obtsin—Irishmgn to guide her 
armies, and councils she will be obliged to trust to her sons, 
who are destitute alike of the eloquence of Burke and the 
courage of Wellington — stolid, stupid, ewinish Englishmen. 
England is weeping over the coffin of an Irisbman who was 
loyal to Britain though a traitor to his native country, &., &e. 


COMMENTS OF THE FRENCH PRESS, 


No little curiosity will be felt to know what the 
French press say of the great departed, and it will 
be a matter for congratulation, and a symptom of 
improved international feeling, that our Parisian 
brethren of the broad sheet, with one excep- 
tion, speak of the Duke in terms which show 


that they have more regard for truth and propriety | 


than for any popularity that they would gain 

among a certain class of readers, Most of the 
Paris journals of Thursday published long biogra- 
phical notices of the Duke—some of them with com- 
ments. The language of the Constitggionnel is more 
than fair; it is even complimentary. This journal, 
indeed, pretends that the victory of Waterloo throws 
no lustre upon the military talent of the Duke, and 
that it was the result of good fortune, arising from 
an error of judgment; but this depreciation will 
excite only a smile, and the language which follows 
shows that it was no ill-will to the Duke, but as a 
consolation to wounded national pride, that it was 
used, After referring to some of the particulars of 
the battle, the Constitutionnel goes on: 

Lord Wellington, on horseback behind the English lines, in 
the midst of a terrific fire, his countenance calm and serene, 
though with an air of sadness, replied to one of his generals, 
who said to him, “ But, if you should be struck, tell us what is 
your plan?“ My plan,“ he replied, “ coneists in dying here 
unto the last man.” Certainly, such a man, if he does not 
merit the exaggerated eulogiums passed on him in English 
biographies, must obtain even from his enemies a complete 
justice, which may avenge the sarcasms of Lord Byron. 
If the serviees which the Duke of Wellington has rendered to 
Englend have been striking, we must admit that she has 
not been backward in rewarding them, A fortane of more 
than twenty millions, an annual grant which amounted to 
800,00 . at least, magnificent palaces, sumptuous villas, 
innumerable statues, all the orders of Europe and titles 
of nobility—all were lavished on this favourite of destiny, 
who had perhaps saved his country, and towards whom bis 
country knew how to show itself grateful enough. We do not 
impute this to England as a ctime. We who have seen our 
greatest men exposed to insult— Marshal Soult overwhelmed 
with insults — Marshal Bugeaud attacked even sfter his 
death by malevolence and siander—we can only approve the 
respect, the deep solicitude, and the affecting sympathy which 
surrounded Lord Wellington to the laet moment, The man of 
Waterloo had, besides, as à citizen, attached his name te 
several of the greatest measures of English policy, and par- 
ticularly to that of Catholic Emancipation in 1829, To sum 
up, Lord Wellington was an English general in the full acceptae 
tion of the word—cool, calm, methodical, without enthusiasm, 
but without any false briliiancy ; sure of himself, confident in 
his soldiers, and always firm both in good and bad fortune. It 
has been justly remarked, that in the numerous despatches 
which he published, and which form twelve enormous volumes, 
the word glory never occure. His only dominant passion was 
love of his country. His eonduet and his character may be 
summed up ina word—hbe was a Pitt on horseback, 

The Pays says :— 

The name of the Duke of Wellington was European. The 
vast events in which he was mixed up, the immense part 
which he played during many long years in the destinies of the 
world, the eminent place which he occupied in the councils of 
the Crown of England, and the great authority which he ex- 
ereised over his party in Parliament, have made this personage 


one of the most remarkable of our time. The news of his death 


will produce a profound sensation in Europe. 


The Patrie is an exception to the good feeling 
„„ . ‘shame ah -eee te 
ite the of 
Wellington, it says :— 
The Duke of Wellington died fall of days, overwhelmed with 
honours, with pensions, and sinecures; but in descending into 
the tomb he must have carried with bim the painful éertainty 


popular than ever. 0 

The example of the Patris is followed by the 
Presse, It says :— nese wrt 

In the latter years the Duke only made 
by his annual banquets in honour of the battle of Waterline, by 
seme squabbles with the newspapers, and by affected apprehen-~ 
sions with which the possible descent of a French army in Bug- 
land inspired him. He lived long enough to eee the dissolnation 
of his party, and the vanity of the efforts of the past against the 
conquests of progress and Mberty. He was, in his own country, 
as a vestige of times which exist no more, The pride more than 
the gratitude of his countrymen has caused statues to be eracted 
to him. But the future owes him nothing; bis name will only 
be for posterity a sonorous word, and his image will nat be 
found in the only Pantheon which conntries will respect—in 
the Pantheon of Liberty, 

The artiele in the Sols is by no means ungenerons, 
We extract as follows :-— | 

We have no pretension to appreciate, in a few hasty lines, 
such u bury existence. We confine ourselves for to-day to no- 
ticing the differences which exiet in the spirit and the relations 
of the two nations, between the present time and that at which 
enthusiastic England saluted the more than doubtfal cenqueror 
of Waterloo. The ardent rivalry, the hatreds of ecataries, have 
become appeased. France and England have made immense 


im all the branches of human activity. The Duke 

Wellington was, during the first Gf, Mo Site, the lest xo- 

prese tative of the fatal anim which go long armed one 

against — at tee n 
vilisatio 2 

— The Holds of Pate 
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transformed, and the 

and commerce haye succeeded to sanguin 
eyes, the Duke of Wellington’s best title 
understood in the latter — his life this 
formation, and identified h If with the spirit of the 

e will make no other reflections in presence of the to 
whieh the old general id abont to dss, d. In 18 
Paris with five cockedes ie his bat, as the 
—— relates; and the. which he 
— a diganification —. 

a prophetic character, union o nations, whose 

he wore, tends every day to become a truth. 


The Débats gives short hy of the Duke, 
without comment. The Nationale, the 
Union, and the Univers, merely give the telegraphic 
despatch annoancing the death. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 


First and foremost amongst the offices vacant by 
the death of the Duke is that of Commander-in- 
Chief. This important post, observes the Daily News, 
must be given to a thorough veteran soldier, Prince 
Albert and the Duke of Cambridge have both been 
named by rumour as possible candidates for the 
vacant command. But “Prince Albert already 
enjoys the military title of Field Marshal, and is too 
well provided for to need the £16 88. 9d. a day 
which falls to a Commander-in-Chief of his rank, 
The solid good sense he has hitherto shown, must 
surely point out to him / he should not aspire to 
wield the baton resigned by the victor of Waterloo 
Indeed, the rumour is too absurd. The Duke o 
Cambridge, too, must surely be content with the 
many advantages which his elevated birth has 
already secured to him. He would never do.” The 
other probable candidates are Lord Hardinge, Con- 
stable of the Tower, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the 
Duke’s right hana” and managing chief at the 
Horse Guards, Lord Stair, also an able military 
administrator, and General Sir Charles Napier, the 
dashing conqueror of Scinde, and reformer of abuses. 

— * appointment vacant is that of the Lord 
Wardenship of the Cinque Porte, which it is 
thought will fall to Albert, 


the next term, which commences on 
October, A declaration, signed by a 
the heads of houses, in favour of Lord 

Another 


the Earl of ry as Chance 
his strong religious views the noble 
be acceptable to the aer 
other names mentioned are the 0 
the Earl of Devon (High Steward), the 
Ellesmere, the Earl of Carlisle, and the Mar 
Bjandford 1 from = 4 1 Derby 1 
at Oriel on ay, s 

— expect that a contest will be avuided, ‘The 


pee apes dea ty yy 


The ion 
after Waterloo for his own life and for the Jives of his 


two next male heirs of £2,000 a year, ou tl 
raised to £4,000, and paid from the Consoltdared Fund, 
will now be paid to the present A A 
and, since be has no children, afterwards to 


Charles Wellesley, should he survive his brother, 
and, if not, to his heir male, | 
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A Rapeurt at Favut.—The New York Independent 
narrates the following incident, illustrating the mistakes 
that will sometimes happen, even among the pest regu- 
lated Spirit-rappers:— A eman was & Ww 

the invisible author See ee 
1 ith 

reply was 

looked a 


died. 


that the undertaking to which he devoted his rare faculties was | Pla 


dead, and that the liberty for Which he had refused to draw the 


sword had triumphed everywhere, in his own country first of all, 
and in the rest of the world afterwards; dnd, to complete his 
disappointment, that the great name of Napoleos, which be hed 


believed buried for ever under tha pyramid of Mont St, Jean, | tpi 


With the honour of France, had risen more fall of Ute und more | 


address to the Sovere 


abods | requisite te the 
Poe body will remaio | 


@ermany. —The 


Trans yl 
tre . 
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and the Minister of the Interior were 
ignorant. Austrian influence is no doubt at the root 
of the matter ; if Lord Malmesbury do not take 
it up, Parliament will be moved to do 80. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 
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Wednesday, September 22. 
THE DUKE'S FUNERAL. 

We understand, from authority, that the Duke 
will lie in state at Walmer Castle; to which place 
a Guard of Honour has been despatched. The 
Duke will be buried at St. Paul's; but the funeral 
will not take plece till after the meeting of Par- 


A 
—— 


Po a 6 


of | iament, 


The Times of this morning is silent as to the dis- 
posal of the Duke’s remains. ‘The Daily Neve eye 
that the funeral will be pos until after the 

of Parliament, and that it is e a8 
will be moved in both 


houses, her to order a State cere- 
I the | Atlan 2 i has given a 
gracious nse, Parliament will vote the sum 


r the present at Walmer ; 


while it continues in that position a guard, 
consisting of @ detachment. of the Rifle ade, of 
which the late Duke was colonel, will de pleeed to 


keep wateh, . a4 ; 
Great anziety is manifested that the obsequies 
should de as public as possible. Westminster Hall 
is suggested for the lying in state, that thousands 
may have an opportunity of taking a last glance at 
the honoured and familiar figure. 
The Morning Chronicle states that the post of 
Cammeander-in-chief will be offered to Lord Har - 
dinge. 


~ CONTINENTAL. | 

There are no later accounte from the south of 
Fründe. ‘The army of Lyons was to be reviewed on 
the 20th, and the inauguration of the Emperor's 
statue would follow. 

Letters from Basle and Strasburg bring intelligence 
of a sudden and destructive tise of the Rhise and 
the afflyents of the Leman, in consequence of heavy 
rains in Switgerland and Alsace, The Basle Gazette, 
on the 18th, sent the following bulletin to its sub- 
ecribers ;— 


It is, impossible for us to print our journal to-day, 
The waters of the Rhine have risen to a height they 
nee not reached since 1817. The whole town is ober“ 

wef. Our ate filled with water. The present 
notice to our subscribers has been printed in another 
establishment, which kiadly placed its presses at our 
disposal. 


The environs of Geneva have suffered greatly. — 


The Dyshene of e on her way from Lausanne 
2. Berne, met with g sad accident in consequence of 


carriage as oyerturned into a di 
all the party were drenched, and the Duchess 


her right o. bone broken. | 


'* MISCELLANEOUS. ' 
Hearru or Loxpon.—A further, though not con- 
— ee > — 2 London ap- 
peers in the of last week. deaths regis- 
tered were 916. In che ten weeks of 
the years 1842-61, the @ number was 1,030, 
which, iin correction is made for increase of populs- 
tion, will be 1,143, The highest number tered 
in any week was 1,981, in year 


1849, during the epidemic; the lowest 


6 number oesurred in 1842, and was 766, Fatal 


cases of diarrha@s and dysentery have incteased 
from 96 to 109; those of sverlatina from 68 to 67. 
The births of 718 boys and 720 girls, in all 1,438 
children, were registered last week, The average 
number in seven corresponding weeks of the years 
1845-61 was 1,291. 

Faavps on 1 
after a two days trial at the Old B 
found Guilty on one indictment, 
reserved. 
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IngLanp.—It was rumoured. on Monday that Dr. 
Cohill had ssiled for Australia, but the news was too 
good 10 be true, Clare Journal has a brief 
sceount of the mysterious murder of a young man 
lately come into some property. 8 
Tuneatensn Copan Expo. : 
ton e | of the New York 8 
that the Spanish minister has called the attention o 
our Government to movements for another invasion 
of Cubs, in 4 manner to cause the adoption of pre- 
Waror oss 
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Office, 4, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-hill, London, to 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


George Sunter, jun.,“ in remarking on our article on 
the Manchester Free Library, denies that Government 
can have any rightful work but that of self-annihi- 
lation —a doctrine which it is not our purpose to 
discuss, but which we should be very sorry to see 
associated with the cause of Voluntary education, It 
is an expansion of the aphorism— 

“ Who drives fat cattle should himself be fat.” 


The lines from Cowper, headed The Militia-man,” 
have been inserted before. 

% Delta.” —If a public right of way has been established 
by long usage, we cannot conceive of any ecclesiasti- 
cal authority competent to close it. The question, 
however, should be submitted to a proctor. 

4% P. M.“ —It is a matter on which we are not competent 
to give advice. 

“J, O. V.“ Received with hearty thanks. 

“A. Z.“— Ministers are exempt from serving in the 
Militia, on certification before the magistrates that 
they have taken upon them that office. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that they are licensed,“ and no 
oath is put to them which a Nonconformist may not 
consistently take. 


Robert Stecle.”—We cannot find room for the tract, 
however deserving. 
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SUMMARY. 


Ir the death of the Duke of Wellington had 
happened during the session of Parliament, and at 
the height of the liveliest season, it would have 
produced a predominant sensation ;—the business 
of Legislation, the strife of parties, the dance of 
fashion, would have been suspended—the march 
of a nation’s life would have seemed to halt at the 
voice which had ordered the Great Captain to his 
last bivouac. As it is—falling at the depth of the 
dull season; when Royalty is in the Highlands, 
statesmen scarcely within reach of the telegraph, 
the public mind a blank—the effect of the an- 
nouncement is like the tone of a muffled bell 
swinging high in empty space. But one sound 
fills the air, and there is none to still the solemn 
clanguor. 


The press is the only institution of the country 
that never suspends its functions—the only organ 
of the social body that communicates instanta- 
neously, and from all points, with the brain and 
heart. The newspaper was the first to promul- 
gate the intelligence of, and to it, thus far, is con- 
fined discussion upon, the Duke’s decease. Pulpit 
orators reserve their judgment of the dead and 
their lessons to the living—municipal bodies have 
only given warning of the honours they intend— 
the Heralds’ Office withholds its oracular pre- 
scription of mourning decorum. But the press 
devotes its space, industry, and genius, da 
day, to the great topic. The journalists of France 
—so many of that once brilliant body as remain 
—add generous criticism to the fervent compo- 
sitions of their English brethren. To the ultra- 
montane journals of Ireland is confined the 
indecency of posthumous abuse. When bigotry 
takes complete possession of a soul, it blinds to 
the most weet merits, and renders thankless 
for the greatest boon. : 


How and when shall the Duke be buried ? are 
questions eagerly discussed. That the funeral will 
be a public one is authoritatively announced—the 
Duke having made no provision to the contrary in 
his will, and her Majesty’s pleasure coinciding 
with the instinctive and unanimous desire of the 
nation. Whether Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s 
shall be the place of interment is disputed—or 
rather, the leaders of the press are united in re- 


sistance to a supposed official preference for the | 


former. The great metropolitan cathedral, it is 

has become, by the deposition of Nelson 
and Abercromby beneath its dome, the military and 
naval Pantheon of the nation. There is space for 
the erection of a befitting mausoleum; and the 
route thither will allow all London to participate 


) | Baptist minister had occasion to write to the 


the press on certain topics, it was yet uncertain how 


into the Valhalla of warriors. One addition to 
the congress of marble demigods will not further 
desecrate either edifice; but may advance the 
period when the elder and the later triumphs of 
architectural genius shall typify, in their exclusive 
devotion to national uses, the divorcement for 
ever of religion from the State, of Christianity 
from war. 
This last sentence recalls to our recollection an 
anecdote of the Duke, told, we are informed, from 
the Weigh-house pulpit on Sunday last, in inci- 
dental illustration of the lesson for the 2 . 
uke, 


and subscribed himself as such. F. M. the Duke 
of Wellington“ was interested in the writer’s de- 
scription of himself, and courteously expressed 
that feeling. Several letters passed and repassed ; 
but the correspondence ended in the Duke’s utter 
incapacity to understand “ what is a Baptist.” 


The Earl of Malmesbury—how great the transit 
from the dead to the living !—has been in immi- 
nent danger, it is understood, of losing his place— 
the place of Chatham and Charles Fox, of Can- 
ning and Palmerston! His colleagues had deter- 
mined to substitute for him Lord Stratford. But 
Russian influence is believed to have prevailed 
against the promotion of that pro-Turkish diplo- 
matist — ied Lord Malmesbury, respited for a 
time, reinforces our West India squadron, for 
the presumed protection of Cuba. The meeting 
of Parliament—authoritatively named for the 11th 
of November—will put a period, it is to be hoped, 
to his mischievous incompetency. 

We have spoken of Ministers as absent, on 
pleasure trips, from their official posts. One ex- 
ception must be made. Ihe Minister—he who 
carries in his solitary head the history and desti- 
nies of the Cabinet—is unable to “spare a moment 
either for health or recreation.” So, at least, he | 
has written to a party of his constituents, assem- 
bled for dinner. Immured in mysterious secrecy 
at Hughendon manor, he is believed to be en- 
gaged in incantations designed at once to lay the 
troublesome ghost of Protection, and to bind as 
with a spell the fatal vigilance of Free-traders. 
The political juggler aspires to become the finan- 
cial magician. 

It will require a very strong enchantment, how- 
ever, to thrall the fierce spirits that are now on 
the wing for Westminster. There is Mr. Robert 
Lowe, for instance, the new member for Kidder- 
minster. Famous at Oxford, formidable in the 
first Australian Parliament, and powerful through 


he would bear himself on the floor of the Imperial 
Legislature. He had even been set down and 
reckoned up, by eager Ministerialist calculators, 
under the head Derby-Disraelites.” We wish 
the bipartite Cabinet joy of its supporter. The 
Caucasians have caught a Tartar. 


The Earl of Carlisle and Sir James Graham 
have been exhibiting, in graceful combination, 
their respective elegance and strength, in speeches 
to the agriculturists of Cumberland. Each was 
eloquent, in his own way, on the great topic of 
the week, and themes appropriate to the hour. 
The one sees in green and glorious turnips,” the 
other in the growth of flax, salvation for the 
husbandman; both swear, indirectly, renewed 
allegiance to Free-trade. 


The directors of the Necropolis Company have 
been showing a large party of influential London 
gentlemen over the site of its extensive cemete 
at Woking, to which, it is hoped, the parishes will 
carry their dead as the intramural graveyards 


shut against them. Among the advantages 


presented by the company is, facility for the inde- 
pendent performance of religious rites ; but, unfor- 
tunately, a clause in the act by which the company 
is constituted, secures to the incumbents of the 
parishes from which the dead may come, the fees 
to which they would be entitled for burial. Lite- 
rally, insatiable as the grave is State-church greed, 
and sleepless as death are its agents. 


Two inquests on sufferers by railway accidents 
are among the incidents of the week. The oc- 
currences seem really to fall under the category of 
casualties. With more truth than in the great majo- 
rity of instances, it was decided that no blame could 
be attributed to any one. It was a failure of the 
irresponsible brute material that could not well 
have been foreseen. But the verdict is a warning, 
though not a condemnation. It seems that, on 
some of the older lines, the wear of the rails has 
been’ greatly accelerated by the use of heavier 
one and longer trains. It may be both difficult 

costly to 1 this permanent way; but 


neither eholders nor travellers can afford 
neglect in that particular. 


The report in another column of the Youn 
Men’s Association, in connexion with the Baptist 
Miesionary Society, is deserving of notice, as show- 
ing what may be accomplished in a good cause b 
zeal and perseverance, without large means. Suc 
facts speak loudly to the religious world of the 

wer of sincerity and well-directed energy, and 


in the obsequies. We spare the sarcasm that rises 
to ouv pen at the conversion of a Christian temple 


its superiority to mere moneyrinfluence. Su 


young men, but by all professing Christians, in the 
welfare of their countrymen at home—not to 
obtain sectarian triumphs, nor in attacking par- 
ticular systems, which provoke ill-blood, nor 
attempting to restrict the freedom or fancied 
rights of the poor, but simply in recommending 
that religion whose omnipotence they are free to 
admit—might we not calculate on a corresponding 
result? Until we adopt means for the evangeliza- 
tion of the masses in accordance with the genius 
of the Gospel and natural laws, we have no right 
to blame Providence for our failures. | 


It will be seen that Napoleon the Third—for 80, 
it seems, we are to call the nephew of Napoleon 
the Great—hasgotso far as Lyons on his Southern 
tour. Enthusiastic transports exploded on the 
passage, says one of the despatches. The verb is 
well chosen ; weg! that the materials were sent 
down from Paris by the ton, and are fired by 
2 currents from the central battery. The 

lasphemous servility of the clergy is the least 
doubtful and most revolting al in the 
accounts. That the acclamations of citizens 
and peasants increase in intensity and specifi- 
calness the farther south the President ad- 
vances, may be ascribed either to the zeal of 
the prefects or the design of the Socialist chiefs to 
make a way through the empire to their millen- 
nium. But that the Archbishop of Bourges pre- 
sented Louis Napoleon to his flock as the “ elect 
of God,” and that the priests everywhere kindle 
the “ holy joy” remitted to the capital by the 
electric lines, there can be no doubt. At the last 
Revolution, the Church was respected, and un- 
wisely courted—at the next, France will avenge 
herself in Notre Dame for her present degradation. 


If we wished to drive a friend to despair, we 
should set him to work upon Austrian finances. 
Telegraphic messages from Vienna are only a 
shade less marvellous than the lying wonders of 
the electric wires in Southern France. Loans have 
followed close upon each other with marvellous 
rapidity these three years past; “but the cry is, 
Still they come.“ The oddity of it is, that every 
loan is so well Bubscribed that it is kept “ at home. 
No hungry foreign capitalist “need apply,” but he 
is still tantalized with the prospect of a share— 
not in that particular Joan—oh dear, no!—but in 
one to follow, which, of course, has no connexion 
with the last. It really seems as though Austria 
had nearly exhausted her credit. Belgium, we 
fear, is yielding more to Jesuit influence, if the 
recent Ministerial resignation may be taken as an 
indication; but Spain, or rather her irresponsible 
— have positively promulgated a liberalized 
tariff ! 


There is now a prospect of a speedy termination 
to the Burmese war—unless the maxims of military 
life, and the influence of hungry officials, prevail 
against the dictates of common sense. Just as 
General Godwin has mustered a powerful army at 
Rangoon, and laid his plans for a toilsome over- 
land march, a small fleet of reconnoiterin 
steamers ascend the Irrawaddy as far as Prome, an 
take that city with a handful of marines, and the 
loss of one seaman. There is every probability that 
the expedition might haveascended the river to Ava, 
and finished the war forthwith, had the instructions 
of Captain Tarlton permitted such a proceeding. 
As it is, the improved navigation, the superior 
climate beyond Rangoon, the friendly feeling of 
the natives, and the absence of any Burmese army 
or fleet, will 4 induce our general to change 
the route of his army, and proceed at once — 
water to the gates of the capital. 


Revolution is breaking upon the stagnation 
even of the Celestial Empire. Not only does the 
rebellion make head, but the emigration to Cali- 
fornia assumes the character of an “ exodus.” 
Nearly 30,000 Coolies are located in the land of 
gold, and have settled down in their own Pekins 
end Cantons—too satisfied with the daring expe- 
riment to think of returning home. Saxon energy» 
enterprise, and, we must add, aggrandisement, 
encroaches in different directions upon Asia, is popu- 
lating Southern Africa, holds possession of North 
America, and is founding an empire in Australasia, 
while other races appear stationary or declining. 
What will be the end of these mighty outgrowths ? 


Speaking of Australia, we are reminded of the 
aggravating obstinacy of our Colonial Office—who, 
perhaps, because the anti-transportation feeling is 
reaching the highest water-mark in all parts of 
the gold territory, must needs found a new penal 
settlement at Freemantle, in Western Australia. 
What the result will be may be judged from the 
intelligence we have given elsewhere, from which 
it would seem that ticket-of-leave men and con- 
victs are holding a kind of carnival in that region. 
What other results can we expect than these two— 


& | that this fine colony will seriously resolve “ to cut 


the painter,” and that ruffians at home will court 
with avidity costless and lucrative exile? , 


THE UKE. 


THE universal expression of deep concern elicited 
by the death of the Duke of Wellington, is the 


now a like zeal were exhibited, not by . — 


truest attestation of his greatness. People in 
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general appear to feel, rather than to think, that 
the loss they have sustained has come upon them 
prematurely. The Duke's Mas | advanced age had 
not prepared them for the final farewell, but had 
only increased the sentiment of veneration with 
which all classes had learned to regard him—and 
it seemed as though he was the one man in this 
empire to whom death had no admitted right. 
When the old warrior had bowed his head for the 
first and last time on earth before a conqueror, 


there was a sense of surprise in the public mind— 


a feeling that, natural as was the event, it had 
come at an untimely hour—a momentary impres- 
sion that the dispensation which had snatched from 
them their one hero was harsh and exacting. 
Great Britain was evidently not in readiness to 
part with her Duke. He had come to be regarded 
as one of her institutions—a necessary element of 
her imperial life. He was looked upon as peculiarly 
her own—identified with her peace, her stability, 
her renown. Although of the aristocracy, he was 
not considered as belonging to them, but to the 
public—and hence, at last, when he was suddenly, 
but not prematurely removed, every one felt as if he 
had been robbed of something to which he had a 
sort of personal claim. This is, perhaps, the best 
proof that can be adduced, that the estimation in 
which the Duke was held, could not have been 
factitious. It was not a got-up celebrity. It was 
one of natural growth. There must have been a 
singular affinity between the Duke’s character, and 
British idiosyncrasies. The hero suited the people 
—the people appreciated the hero. 

This is the more remarkab!e, inasmuch as the 
Duke was not politically popular. He was a 
soldier, and his notions of government were 
coloured by a prevailing military hue. He was so 
accustomed to calculate the effect of organized 

hysical forces, that he scarcely knew of any other. 

he power of principles—the science of swaying 
human wills by appropriate appeals to human 
sympathies—he never understood. His ideas of 
civil order were summed up in the two words, 
authority and obedience. The deeper foundations 
upon which it rests—justice and confidence, 
clemency and attachment—lay beyond his range 
of insight. Hence, he was always inclined rather 
to strengthen power, than to extend freedom, and 
understood far better how to control than to win. 
His method of parting the traveller and his cloak, 
was that of the wind, not of the sun. Too com- 
monly, therefore, on great political questions, he 
was on one side, and the people on the other. All 
his most celebrated deeds of statesmanship were 
concessions. The repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tions Act, Catholic Emancipation, Financial re- 
trenchment, the retirement of the Lords’ Opposi- 
tion to the Reform Bill, and the aid he rendered 
Sir Robert Peel in abrogating the Corn-laws, were 
acts dictated by his sagacity in antagonism to his 
principles. He saw when to yield—but he yielded, 
not to conviction, but necessity. Circumstances 
mastered him when arguments failed—the force of 
the one he could appreciate—of the other he could 
not. No man stood lower in public esteem than 
did he, during the brief interval between the first 
retirement of Earl Grey from office, and his sub- 
sequent resumption of his post. No man, perhaps, 
did less with a view to recover popular good-will 
than he. To the last, he was believed to stand in 
the way of liberal government, at least to the 
extent 1 by the wants of the age. But, in 
spite of all these drawbacks, he gradually emerged 
into popularity—and at the day of his death was 
unquestionably, and beyond comparison, the 


most admired and respected man of the age. 


There must needs, therefore, have been something 
in him, apart from the fashion of the day, the 
interests of party, and the accidental influence of 
events, to commend him to the approbation and 
veneration of his countrymen. 

There was—and among the qualities which ope- 
rated to secure him this splendid inheritance, his 
simplicity and disinterestedness of motives stood 
foremost. Herein lies the great difference between 
him and his great antagonist, Napoleon. The one 
lived for his country—the other for himself. True, 
the Duke was amply rewarded for his devotion. 
Wealth flowed in upon him—honours were thickly 
strown over his path—numerous posts of respon- 
sibility were allotted to him—but it was clear 
enough that it was not the prospective vision of 
these things which had prompted his career. These 
were not his aim—for, when occasion called, these 
he was ready to resign. The summons of his 
Sovereign—which, in his mind, was identified with 
the will of the nation, was always sufficient to sup- 
press in him every personal aspiration. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, and at the cost of a pang 
the bitterness of which only such a man coul 
fully taste, he could forego, at the word of autho- 
rity, the most inviting prospects of success, and 
hand over advantages, won with difficulty, into the 
hands of glaring incompetency. This simplicity 


‘of motive kept him with unswerving steadiness to 


his post. Often as, in the early part of the Penin- 
sular campaign, his pride was wounded, his re- 
sources shamelessly wasted, his wants uncared for, 
his plans frustrated, and his very existence perilled, 


by the heedlessness, or the indolence, or the self - 


conceit, or the profligacy, of those under whom, 
with whom, or for whom, he was ectings he never 
thought of avenging himself by throwing up his 
trust, but, smothering his indignation, he went 
calmly on, always conforming If to the con- 
ditions which he could not alter. He believed 
himself to be where the country had need of his 
service—and that was enough. The humiliations, 
the disappointments, the anxieties, the labours, the 
dangers, incident to his post and his work, were 
accepted—and what he had to do was to be done 
either in spite, or by means of them. So when 
called by his King to take up a position which 
exposed him to rudest outbursts of popular 
wrath, and to brave a whole nation—that nation, 
too, which he had so well served—he did not hesi- 
tate for an instant. He was as ready to stand on 
the pinnacle of scorn, as of fame, when the exi- 

ney required it—ready to sacrifice everything he 
Fad at the bidding of what he conceived to be his 
duty. In little things, as in great, this feature of 
his character constantly showed iteelf. In the 
never-failing punctuality with which he despatched 
his daily correspondence, in his regular appearance 
at every Court ceremonial, in his presentations of 
himself to the 22 in his morning attendances 
at chapel, in his ready responses to social claims, 
his first thought was for others—his last, ap 
rently, for himself. Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
belonged, in his view, to his country, and his 
country’s Sovereign—and all individuality of mo- 
tive, not compatible with this relation, he was con- 
tent to merge. This, as it came out by degrees, 
and was at Inst recognised by all classes, gave him 
an unfailing hold upon the sympathies of all. 


To this must be added his directness and tho- 
roughness of action. He never dreamed —he 
always did. Between his papers and his per- 
formance he suffered nothing dependent on him- 
self to come. Cautious and calculating in arriving 
at a determination, he was inexorably firm in 
carrying it into effect. His object having been 
once settled, his course was like that of a locomo- 
tive on the rails—nothing but sheer impossibility 
could stop it. No sentiment, no relentings, no mis- 
givings, no care of what might be said or thought; no 
musings on how the thing might look hereafter on 
the page of history, had power to arrest him. On 
he went over all. He was far from improvident 
of human life—but if, as at Badajos, or Ciudad 
Rodrigo, his general plan required the gaining of 
a certain point, he would gain it at any cost. But 
he who was thus inexorable where others were 
concerned, never spared himself. He ever took 
pains to do his best—thought nothing that could 
further his ends beneath his care—shrank from no 
toil—submitted to any kind of privation—braved 
every necessary danger—gave himself up to 
anxious thought. He left nothing to chance which 
might be provided against by forethought— 
allowed no opportunities to escape him in the 
hope that they would perhaps recur. As far as 
man could do, he erased “ peradventure” from 
the dictionary of his practice. His industry was 
indefatigable. One of the great secrets of his 
success was his habit of va ss out everything, 
and leaving nothing within the range of his plans 
to work itself out. Where he was deficient in 
instruments he made them. The army which he 
led from victory to victory, he disciplined to his 
own will. And hence, he hardly ever failed. As 
a statesman he displayed the same practical tho- 
roughness. The measures he meant to carry, he 
took means to carry triumphantly. The E 
meant te adopt, he adopted in its entirety. e 
offices he consented to fill, he filled efficiently, at 
least so far as a conscientious discharge of their 
duties could contribute to it. And this was another 
of the qualities which commended him to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. | 


Out of his 8 motive and directness 
of action sprang a frankness, sincerity, and noble- 
ness of manner. Such a man could not crawl— 
could not stoop to duplicity—could not be mean. 
He could, indeed, screen his purpose by silence, 
when that purpose demanded it—but even then he 
followed nature rather than art. He was not given 
to talk of what he meant to do, but to do it, and 
leave it for others to talk about. He might be, 
and, doubtless, was sometimes misled by others 
into party movements which looked like sharp 
practice ;” but where he saw an unworthy purpose, 
no party conveniences could prevail upon him to 
sanction it. When duty called him to ene, he 
usually spoke directly to the point. Ambiguities 
and subte plausibilities and rhetorical arti- 
fices, he des You might always know what 
he meant from what he said—could not hel 
knowing it. His character has been a great ch 

on the political party with whose 2 he 
sympathized in the main. More than once he 
refused to co-operate with them, when a Ministry 
was to be assailed at the expense of what he con- 
sidered justice. Where faction was busy, “his 
soul” refused to “ come into their secret.” * 
cially was this the case in the later years of his 
life, during which he stood pretty, much aloof from 
the strife of politics—and when appealed to, acted 
the part of an impartial umpire, 


pa- | of view—and was anxious to 


The Duke’s mental powers were not by any 
means of 4 towering order. His range of vision 
was restricted within comparatively narrow limits 
but within that range, it was perfect. The in- 
tellectual instrument with which he worked was 
far from extraordinary—but then the moral quali- 
ties of the man were such as necessitated his 
working it to the full extent of its capability. No 
one will refuse him credit for splendid military 
8 it was not so much by that, as by the 

igher attributes of his character, that he achieved 
greatness. Had not those characteristics in him 
to which we have above adverted been at the back 
of his mathematical perceptiveness, he would 
never have driven Napoleon’s Marshals one after 
another before him, and finally worsted Napoleon 
himself. This should be taken into account, be- 
fore we commit ourselves to his latest advice. 
More than one paper, we see, which would de- 
scribe itself as liberal, regards the Duke’s 60 
sel on a Militia force as a sort of solemil 
legacy to the people, which they will Be: 
very ungrateful not to into effect. They 
would be but toad-eaters, if they were to do 
so simply because he recommended it, and in de- 
fiance of their own convictions. The Duke saw a 
possibility of invasion from a merely military point 
provide against it 
— 1 But that was all he saw—all, in- 
deed, he looked to see. Soldiers could oross the 
straits—and if soldiers did -cross the straits we 
were not very well prepared to meet them. But 
this is not the whole extent of the matter. There 
must be a previous concurrence of extraordinary 
influences to put a single French soldier in motion 
towards our coasts. Numberless are now the 
political, moral, and social impediments in the 
way of any such audacious scheme. These never 
entered into his calculation—were never admitted 
as an element into his case. But because he over- 
looked, or failed to comprehend the question as 
one of moral probabilities, that is no reason why 
we should pay the compliment to his memory of 
putting out our eyes. As a military man the 
Duke might have recommended for individual 
adoption some very serviceable, and rather costly, 
means of defence against burglars, which, as men 
of the world, we should only laugh at, as savouring 
strongly of the profession. A great number of 
gigantic obstacles, not of our construction, will 
have to be surmounted, before a hostile embarka- 
tion for our shores can take place. 


The effect of the Duke’s death on the state of 


— in this country deserves consideration apart 


rom these criticisms on his character, and, perhaps, 

will be more appropriately deferred until after his 
remains have been committed to the tomb. 
Meanwhile, let our heart-felt regrets follow the 
hero to his resting-place—and let us feel, as we 
should do, that a great man has gone from among 
us to the bourne from whence no traveller returns. 
Peace to his memory ! 


— 


ANOTHER PANIC? 


INDICATIONS seem to point in that direction. 
True, the failure of the volunteer system does 
somewhat loudly proclaim the popular feeling, but 
we fear the omen will not be regarded. Itis a 
remarkable fact, that while in social and political 
principles and sympathies all classes in this country 
are approximating, there is still a wide gulph be- 
tween the aristocracy—that is, all interested in the 
“pride, pomp, and circumstance,” of warlike esta- 
blishments—and the bulk of the people. As they 
were the least disposed to give up duelling, so the 
war spirit finds its last asylum with them. States- 
men and officials will not recognise any popular 
change in this respect, but persist in believing that 
red tape and diplomatic finesse, epaulettes and 
coloured uniforms, have the same charm as half a 
century ago. Working men may be conscious-of 
the benefits of Free-trade, but they cannot hav 
carried their common sense 80 far as soldiering. 
So Authority seems to reason, and hence the 
attempt to raise a volunteer militia corps. 


The first notes of the alarm have already been 
sounded. The Duke is dead—a text to many a 
journalist for lugubrious warnings and the expres- 
sion of anxious fears for our defenceless state. Not 
a few writers are taking advantage of the universal 

entertained for the illustrious deceased, to 
resuscitate his delusions on this subject, and call 
upon the nation to be guided by them rather than 
the dictates of common sense. Increased mili 
establishments is the shape in which the Duke’s 
memory is to be honoured. g 

Other events, too, have happened opportunely 
for the aims of the panic-mongers. First, th 
is the immediate prospect of the Empire in France, 
with, of course, a European war “ looming in the 
distance.” Next, the warlike discussions of the 

Constitutionnel afford them fresh occasion to blow 
the of trumpetalarm. That journal has been dis- 
cussing the chances of success in invading Eng- 
land, and indulging a little gasconade on the subject 
ofsteamers with engines below the water, and worked 
by the screw—which are to put them on an equa- 


lity with line - of - battle ships, bridge over the 
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Channel, and make Great Britain a continental 

wer. The Pays also talks about a Catholic, 
— ue against Protestant states, including Eng- 
land. Now, admitting that these journals ) 
from the inspiration of the Elysée, it indicates. to 
our minds nothing more than this—that the Pre- 
sident in allowing such discussions, hag a particu- 
lar purpose to serve in domestic politics. Just 
now it is his object to flatter the prejudices and 
passions of both clergy and laity, and ive. colour- | 
able pretence to the cry that he is The saviour 
of France.” He is also aware that by such means 
England will be likely to keep up her warlike 
establishments, and thus furnish him with an 
excuse for abandoning the promised reduction of 
the French army. 


We would, therefore, warn the public against 
being deluded by another senseless panic for the 
benefit of a particular profession and its hangere- | 
on. The military spirit is the curse of Ru 
let it not be revived in more civilised England. | 
Louis Napoleon has every reason of State policy | 
to cultivate friendly relations with this country, | 
and his attempt to conclude a commercial treaty is | 
a proof of it. Else would his personal resentment ; 
at the invectives of the Knglish press have taken a 
more ible form. To our minds it is more and 
more evident that the adventurer’s ambition is not 
to inau an era of conquest, but to found an 
hereditary dynasty. He has not the qualities of a 
military commander, nor the habits which would 
fit him for field discipline. Above all, he is not the 
man to seek opportunities for investing a successful 
general with an ¢clat, from which he himeelf is: 
debarred or might suffer. 


If we look at the French oe there is still 
less cause for apprehension. — have responded 
favourably to our international expressions of 
amity. Elihu Burritt is treated with a respect 
and cordiality indicative of continued friendliness, 
Even the Paris press, such as it ie, encourages the 
movement; and so changed is the national spirit, 
that French journalists almost without exception, 
can speak in respectful and even generous terms 
of him, who, above all men, has humbled their 
pride and crippled their power. Must we then, at 
the bidding of professional alarmists, still regard 
Frenchmen as a nation of bandits ? 


Are we really defenceless? If so, why have 
Ministers snubbed the rifle clubs, which would 
have raised an effective force, ready for immediate 
exigencies, without drawing upon the national 
exchequer? What has been the use of the yearly 
increase in the cost of our naval and military esta- 
blishments, especially during the last session, if 
we are no better for it? In 1836, we had 83,714 
land forces at home—in 1852, 192,608; showing 
an increase of 108,704. If this Parliementery 
return is correct, may we not rationally ask what 
has become of this greatly increased establish- 
ment? Are not the panic-mongers satisfied with 
having more than doubled our home forces in 
seventeen years of continuous peace? The total 
land forces in the United Kingdom and colonies 
are now 272,481—add to this an army of 289,529 
men in India, and we have a total permanent esta- 
blishment of 562,010 men for the protection of 
Great Britain and her colonies, In the face of 
these facts, we shall be very much surprised if the 
people of England allow themselves to be again 
deluded by the alarmists of the clubs, 

Great anxiety is manifested respecting the ap- 
pointment 4 new Commander · in chief. For 
our part, we do not share that feeling. We should 
be sorry to think that the destinies of this country 
were at all bound up with such an appointment. 
As the nation is becoming more independent of 


Downing-street—so also does it go forward in 
civilization without relying upon the Horse Guards. 


Let Sir H. Hardinge, or Sir Charles Napier, or 

Lord Somerset, be the new Commander-in-Chief, 

we would rather rely for national security against 

our neighbours upon the spirit which animates the 

— | extract from our Parisian contempofary, 
e Siecle:— 


„ The sword —it is to be hoped, at least has for ever 
been sheathed. The fields of battle on ich France 
and England have so fiercely contended have become 
transformed, and the pacific conflicts of manufactures 
and commerce have succeeded to sanguinary contests. 
In our eyes, the Duke of Wellington’s best title to glory 
is, that he understood, in the latter years of his life, this 
striking transformation, and identified himself with the 
spirit of the century. We will make no other reflections 
in presence of the tomb, into which the old general is 
about to descend. In 1616 he went about Paris with 
five cockades in his hat, as the Moniteur of those days 
relates; and the cosmopolitism which he then displayed 
had a signification which no doubt he did not divine, but 
which had a prophetie character. The union of nations, 
— symbols he wore, tends every day to become a 
tru 09 


A CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF 
COLONIZATION. 


THE contrast drawn in our last, between the 
ideal and the actual of colonization, may be sus- 
pected of exaggeration. It will confirm the im- 

ression we were anxious to make, and afford some 
interesting historical information, if to-day we 
simply narrate the origin and progress of one Aus- 


) eastern 


upon the refusal of the Americans to receive them, 


tralian settlement — availing ourselves, for that | 
purpose, of Mr. Semuel Sidney's recently-published 
volume —“ The Three Colonies of Australia: their 
Pastures, Copper-mines, and Gold-fields”*—a work 
equally reliable and pleasing; authentic in its 
statements and picturesque in description; impor- 
tant to the intending emigrant, and interesting to 
all; defective in nothing but a map. 


Everyone has voyaged, in his schoolboy days, 
with the adventurous navigator who died beneath 
the clubs of the savages he snatched from the ob- 
seurity of their ocean waste. Everyone recolleets 
where Captain Cook left the pigs and potatoes— 
the shore on which every object was so beautifully 
unlike anything even he had ever seen before— 
where his ship, the “ Endeavour,” struck on a 
coral rock and where a sailor reported in affright 
that he had seen “the devil, as big as a gallon- 
keg, with horns and wings.” This coast was the 
part of the vastisland-continent which the 
Dutch had touched upon at the North, and desig- 
nated New Holland; and which Cook, from its 
resemblance in shape to the Principality, re- 
christened New South Wales. 


The accumulation of our criminals consequent 


come an embarrassing matter, A project for 
r transportation to the newly-discovered and 
appropriated Terra Australis was eagerly adopted; 
te the remonstrances of the philanthropist 
Howard. The first detachment — consisting of 
Governor Phillip, R.N.; some two hundred marjnes, 
and forty women, their wives; six hundred male, 
and two hundred and fifty female, convicts—sailed, 
on the 13th of May, 1787, As the “Sirius” 
frigate, with hey train of store-ships and trans- 
ports, ten in number, sailed up the Thames, it 
might have been remarked, “There go the foun- 
ders of a future empire.” But what provision had 
been made for the shaping of these rude materials? 
Absolutely none. A chaplain was sent on board 
only by an afterthought. Schoolmaster there was 
none. Not a ploughman, nor an artizan, except 
such as might be found among the felons in the 
hold. Food was so scantily served out, and super- 
vision so negligent, that the bodies of several who 
died on the passage were secreted, and their rations 
shared by the survivors. Discipline was unat- 
tempted—for gaolers, or overseers, had not been 
sent — subordination was maintained only by 
the loaded musket and the nine-tailed whip. The 
voyage occupied eight months. When at last land 
was reached, the inlet which had charmed Cook by 
its bright verdure, open forests, and novel animals, 
and which he was induced, by the success of his 
scientific friends in collecting plants, to call Botany 
Bay—until very recently the 8 designation 
for Australia - turned out to unsafe for ships 
and unfit for settlement. An exploring party, 
therefore, pushed along the barrier of cliffs which 
line the shore, turned through Port Jackson into 
one of the finest harbours in the world, and deter- 
mined to plant the colonyon a tongue of land 
down which“ a small clear stream trickled into the 
salt water.” On the 26th of January, 1788, formal 
nene was taken of the spot on which the city of 
ydney now stands; and the whole party, one thou- 
sand and thirty in number, encamped beneath tents 
and 4 hollow trees. From the crews and — 1 
r, twenty-eight ca ters were mustered ; 
4 ot a aer was hailed with re- 
joicing; but no one to build a corn-mill could be 
found—and, indeed, ploughing and sowing were arts 
et to be acquired. Among the live stock were two 
bulls and five cows, taken on board at the Cape; 
and these the convict herdsman entrusted with 
them speedily suffered to go astray. On the 7th 
of F , the King’s commission constituting the 
colony of New South Wales, appointing the Go- 
vernor, and instituting criminal, civil, and maritime 
courts, was publicly read. From that day to the 
year 1800, only a “ * succession of serious, 
pitiable, ludicrous, and disgraceful incidents, mark 
the history of the settlement.” The site of the 
colony, however beautiful, was most injudicious— 
the soil barren sand, the trees of enormous bulk 
and almost metallic hardness, thesurrounding forest 
destitute of game. The whole colony was saved 
from starvation only by the timely arrival of a 
storeship, The prisoners were very sparingly fed, 
and worked ally to death. They often fell 
dead beneath the tasks enforced by the whip and 
the bullet. During five years there was not even 
a temporary church; but the clergyman held ser- 
vice in the open air—and on his complaint, a heavy 
deduction from the rations of convicts absentin 
themselves from his instructions was ordered, 
though a third of them were Irish Catholics, 
The first bit of patronage bestowed in the 
colony has an amusing history. In 1791, there 
arrived a Mr. er, a8 superintendent of 
convicts, He was a German, utterly un- 
able to speak English, and, therefore, totally in- 
capable. He was compensated for the loss of the 
appointment with 140 acres of land.—Several 
successive detachments, chiefly of military and 
criminals, arrived from home. At the end of 1792, 
there were sixty-seven settlers, holding, under 
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grant, 3,470 acres; of which only 417 were under 
cultivation. The holders were provided with a hut, 
implements, and grain, and were also victualled and 
clothed for eighteen months, at the public expense. 
The price of produce was consequently very high, 
and the mortality was fearful, The discovery, in 
1795, of a herd of Ot oe oh oie offspring of 
the half-dozen that had been lost nine years before 
—was 80 joyful an event, that a piece of bull beef 
was deemed delicious by the Governor and his 
suite. In 1798, George Barrington, the famous 
London pickpocket, become a prosperous settler, 
served as constable. As an illustration of the state 
of the criminal judicature at that time, we find it 
mentioned that a prisoner claiming his liberation on 
the ground that his sentence had expired, and, 
happening to “ look disrespectfully at the Lieut.- 
Governor,” on being informed that he must wait 
the result of inquiry at home, was sentenced to 
receive 600 lashes, and to wear irons for six months. 
A hungry man got down the chimney of the Go- 
vernor's house, and stole a loaf from his kitchen. 
The next morning he was hanged at sunrise! 
Women were suspended by the waist and ducked, 
until one died from the shock. Six men were 
hanged for stealing a few pounds of flour! 


In 1806, Captain Bligh—the deposed commander 
of the Kounty”—was appointed Governor. His 
r had enjoyed undisputed authority; 

t they had not his tyrannical temper, and a class 
of free settlers was growing up in the colony, 
Among them was John M‘Arthur, a retired lieu- 
tenant; who, coming to England in 1803, to com- 
plain of some grievances he had sustained, pro- 
cured a few Spanish Merino sheep from the flock 
of George the Third, and a grant of 10,000 acres, 
This Jason of the Antipodes became the founder 
of its liberties as well as of its wealth. Governor 
Bligh consummated the insults he had offered to 
every man in the colony by arresting M‘Arthur 
on some frivolous charge. The court, though com- 
posed of military officers, sided with the prisoner ; 
and the Governor threatened to imprison them 
also. The Lieutenant-Governor, Major Johnson, 
was then appealed to by the colonists and his 
brother officers; and, supported by a memorial 
solemnly subscribed, put the Governor under 
arrest, and assumed his place. A full statement 
of the proceedings were transmitted by the Major 
to the Ministry at home. Their reply was, the 
appointment of Lieut.- Colonel Macquarie, with 
orders to reinstate Captain Bligh, annul all that 
had been done, and send home Major Johnson 
under arrest. As those orders were backed by a 
large military force, they were executed. Major 
Johnson was cashiered, and returned to live on 
his farm, near Bathurst. Bligh was made an 
Admiral. The colony was already historical. It 
had passed, through revolution, from the grade of 
a convict depôt into that of a community of 
freemen. 


It had set up, too, the unvarying symbols of 
modern civilisation—a church and a market-place, 
a newspaper and a racing-course. Two heroic 
Knglishmen—midshipman Flinders and surgeon 
Bass— made in an open boat various —— 
tory excursions in the neighbouring seas, dis- 
covered the strait separating Tasmania from the 
main land, and obtained, in 1803, a colonial-built 
sloop of twenty-five tons, for further explorations, 
Bass suddenly disappears from sight; but the 
gallant Flinders, voyaging to gland, was 
wrecked in Torres Straits, landed his crew on a 


sandbank, and started in a cutter on a voyage of 


750 miles to Port Jackson, from which he returned 
with relief. “In his absence the sailors had 
planted the reef with pumpkins, oats, and maize, 
which were 2 above the ground flourish- 
ingly ; and Flinders expresses his regret that he 
had not palm cocoa nuts to plant, of which he 
thought ten thousand might be carefully set on 
these seas as warning m and food for ship- 
wrecked mariners, as they will flourish within the 
spray of the sea.” He set out for England in a 
leaky schooner; was seized at the Mauritius, and 
lay six years in a French prison; and his petition 
to the Prince Regent for promotion was refused, 
What a pity that to such men as Flinders and his 
crew colonization is not entrusted! Then wouldcoral 
reefs become the seats of empire, patient merit” 
escape the contumely of princes, and colonists 
have no need of revolt. 


Governor Macquarie was the type of a partiall 
enlightened, — despot. He set his — 
upon the physical growth of his little kingdom, 
and he was amply gratified. He cared little or 
nothing that the community was as immoral as it 
could be without absolutely going to pieces. His 


th was, that the colony consisted of those 


who had been transported, and those who ought 
to have been.” He hoped little from any method 
of improvement but that of independent wealth. 
Happily, the moral element came into play with- 
out his provision or care, The Roman Catholics 
and the Presbyterians successively obtained leave 
to build churches and echools; and with leave, 
pecuniary assistance. The Presbyterians were 
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first application is curiously illustrative of the com- 
pact on which everywhere State favour to a sect 
depends. 

„When the Presbyterians of the colony shall have ad- 
vanced by private donations in the erection of a temple 
worthy of religion; when in the choice of their teachers 
they shall have discovered a judgment equal to that 
which has presided at the selection of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen; when they shall have practised what 
they propose, ‘ To instruct the ple to fear God and 
honour the King; when, by endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace’ in a colony 
requiring it more than all others, they shall have shown 
through their lives the influence of the holy religion 
they profess ; then assuredly will the colonial executive 
step forward to extend its countenance and support to 
those who are following the Presbyterian creed.“ 


The Governor, it is said, acted under the advice of 
his secretary, a ee of the old Tory school. 
The Scotch gentlemen applied to the Home Go- 
vernment, when the Governor received a severe 


reprimand, and the Presbyterians the aid they 
desired. 


It was not till 1824 that trial by jury was con- 
ceded, and an independent newspaper was allowed 
to appear. In 1825, the first archdeacon arrived, 
and the first “ constitutional public meeting” was 
held. Petitioning for a House of Assembly, the 
establishment of a jockey-club and a dispensary, 
action for libel and a duel, quickly follow. Verily, 
in our children do we live again! An Executive 
Council was established in 1828, and a Legislative 
Council in 1829. The latter consisted of officials 
and four nominees, and its proceedings were 
secret. A terrible instance of the detrimental in- 
fluence of a convict 3 and of the Alge- 
rine authority wielded by the Governors of the 
colony, occurred about this time under the reign 
of Sir Ralph Darling. Two soldiers, Sudds and 
Thompson, were convicted of a trifling theft, the 
only motive of which was to qualify them for the 
career of prosperity which they saw open to con- 
victs. They were sentenced to seven years’ trans- 

ortation. The Governor took them from the 

ands of the civil power, and inflicted on them a 
punishment so severe and degrading that one died 
of shame and grief, and the other became insane. 


Under the next Governor—Sir Richard Bourke 
—a period of seven years (1831 to ’38) the colony 
made great advances. Sir Richard was far more 
sagacious than Macquarie, and equally vigorous as 
he. Under his administration, the discussions of 
the Legislative Council were opened, and estimates 
regularly submitted religious equality was for- 
mally established the sale of land at auction sub- 
stituted for free grants, while squatting was 
legalized on a basis profitable to the State—steps 
were taken for abolishing transportation to New 
South Wales, and convict service was put under 
better regulations—lastly, Port Phillip was settled 
from Van Diemen’s Land and South Australia by 
colonists from England. 


Sir George Gipps was the next Governor; and 
from his appointment, the discontents of the co- 
lonists and the probabilities of separation may be 
dated. Sir George had a pretty theory about 
training men through district institutions, to the 
exercise of political rights; but was, in fact, an 
obstinate and contemptuous maintainer of 
Crown rights ;” the delusive phrase under which 
bureaucrats are gambling away the most splendid 
of Crown jewels. The sale of lands—the employ- 
ment of revenues—the distribution of patronage— 
all these, necessarily points of difference, and requir- 
ing delicate treatment, the Governor elevated into 
grievances. Whoever differed from him, even as 
to the erection of a pair of stocks, was put down 
as disloyal. No wonder that there soon became 
only two classes in the colony—officials and repub- 
licans. It was under this regency that the first 
Australian Parliament met—August, 1843. Its 
temper may be judged from the first minute on 
its“ Votes and Proceedings :”— , 

„Motion made and question put, That an humble 
address be presented to his Excellency the Governor, 


returning thanks to his Excellency for his speech to the 
Council.’ 


% Moved as an amendment that the word ‘ humble’ be 
expunged ; passed.“ 


Sir Charles Fitzroy — a younger son of the 
Grafton family, and brother-in-law of the Duke of 
Richmond — the present Governor, is described 
as having no opinions of his own, very conciliatory 
in manner, and “ quite contented to drive his own 
four-in-hand, while his official advisers manage the 
colonists.” A specimen of his difficulties we 
cannot refrain from giving: 


„Soon after his arrival there came from England a 
Mr. Miles, a worn-out man about town, in al ap- 
— very much in the style of Charles Dickens “s 

urveytop Senior, ‘so celebrated for his deportment,’ 
who represented himself as the natural son of one of 
the Royal Family, and certainly did bring letters from 
the Home Government entitling him to the first good 
thing that should be vacant This is the system, and, 
although in theory the colonial minister seldom fills u 
colonial appointments himself, he sends out parties wi 
letters which give them precedence over colonial claims. 
Accordingly, very soon Mr. Miles was appointed com- 
missioner of the Sydney Police, an office similar to that 
held by Sir Richard Mayne in London, but requiring 
even more acuteness and activity, because subordinate 
officers are less to be depended on ina colony than in an 


old country, more ind ent, and also because 
Sydney — roy Bor» of r long - 
practised oot mg Mery escapes from Van Diemen’s tant, 
Unfortunately 1 Grey’s protegé was in such a state 
of health that he could neither ride nor walk ; so he pro- 
fessed to look after his men by riding about in a cab. 
This farce might have endured a long time if something 
had not occurred in the financial accounts of the chief 
of the Police—one into which the Governor was ob 

to order an investigation by two other officials; and, 
although colonial officials hold together wherever it is 
possible, the report was cautious, but decidedly unfavour- 
able. Still he was not dismissed. But an independent 
member of the Legislative Council, when the salary of 
the head of the Police came on for discussion, said, 


— 


POLITICAL GATHERINGS. 


The meeting of the Bucks Agricultural Association 
took place on Thursday last at Buckingham. The 
chief point of interest connected with it was the 
absence of Mr. Disraeli. A letter was read from 
the right hon. gentleman, stating that it would be 
impossible for him to attend, as he was 80 over- | 
whelmed with business preparatory to the approach- 
ing session of Parliament, that he could not spare a 
egy eae for age or a 1 * 14 — 

to the Spectater, the report that Mr. aeli 
j was at Melrose Abbey the other day, to consult the 


‘Here is a man who cannot walk, and cannot ride, and W 


cannot keep his hands out of a money box; surely there 
can be no need of an office which such a man can fill, 
I move to strike out the salary.’ After two attempts he 
succeeded, upon which Mr. Miles went again to the 
—— nD * ITL “Bat, tn 
| magistrate for the city of Sydney. t 
the following session, the same MC. was — to urge 


that the man who had been branded as unworthy and 


incapable of executing the inferior office in the police 
could not be fit for the superior post of chief magistrate. 
So the salary was struck out a second time. 1 a 
third time, went this unfortunate old man to ask for 
another place; but on that occasion he failed. ‘No, by 
—— |!’ said Sir Charles, ‘I really cannot give you any- 
thing more; for, if we go on in this way, the Legislative 
Council won’t leave me soe de to give away.’ How- 
ever, the Governor presented him with £250 out of a 
fund at his disposal, and put down a like sum to be 
—— d the Legislative Council, which, however, they 
re 1 

Thus have we traced the political and social 
progress of the greatest of our Three Colonies.” 

ort Philip, or Victoria, has not yet a history—it 
was founded only in 1836, 1 an unauthorized 
emigration of sheepowners. uth Australia, set 
up in 1836, on faith in Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, is 
a commercial speculation, owing its retrieval from 
ruin to the discovery of the Burra Burra copper- 
mines. The contrast of the two would exhibit, we 
believe, the true 1 8 had we 
time for its exposition. But, indeed, that lesson 
will need henceforth little exposition or enforce- 
ment other than that of visible fact. The desti- 
nies of Australia are now in her own hands, 
With a boundless extent of fertile soil beneath her 
feet, and a crown of native gold upon her head, 
how wealthy and glorious may not the felon settle- 
ment of 1788 have become before the centenary of 
4 — that reflects disgrace only upon the parent 

tate 


‘‘Unotzs Tom’s Cantn’’ has already been drama- 
tized, and was produced at the Olympic Theatre 
on Monday night. The adapter is stated to have 
taken the greatest possible freedom both with the 
characters and plot. 


Dz. Bocus’s CHAT Savep rrom Fire. — On 
the 16th instant, a serious fire from gas escape was 
fortunately N (through prompt tance 
being at hand) in the chapel which was built for the 
venerated Dr. Bogue, at Gosport, and at which the 
Rev. F. W. Meadows now ministers. For several 
Sabbaths there had been unquestionable evidence of 
gas escape, and a strict search being established, a 
sudden explosion took place under one of the gal- 
lery floors, the wood-work of which Seige en | 
ignited, and was directly in a blaze. Kind frien 
were soon drawn together by the alarm given, and 
the enemy was extinguished without much damage 
to the edifice. The building has recently un e 
a pm repair and beautifying, which makes the 
escape of gas strange. 

BramrneuamM has been treating ite magistrates in 
a most unusual manner. From Monday yo 
till Tuesday forenoon in last week, not a sin 
offence came under the cognizance of Se pee 

u 


nor was the name of a 4 133 en 
the police sheets. It ull forty = 
such an event occurred in Birmingham. Lor ma 
tion of the district is nearly a quarter of a ‘ 
The circumstance is pe mare remarkable as ony | 
is, with a t part o po n, a day 
Puente and recreation. gm Bhan T. 
hillips, and R. W. Winfield, Esqrs., were presented 
with white gloves. | 


The magistrates of Manchester have agreed to 
with the magistrates of this town, in 

order to induce Government to make a change in 
the present mode of granting licenses for public- 
houses.— Liverpool Mercury. 


Bon Mor zr AncunisHor WuareLr.—In the sta- 
tistical section of the British Association on Thuts- 
day, the Rev. Dr. Morgan read a paper on the-moral 
and economical condition of the lower classes in 
Ireland, and referred particularly to the exodus”’ 
of the people. He offered some severe strictures on 
the conduct of the Romieh priests, when Archbishop 
Whately interrupted him with the good-natured 
remark,—* I am Doctor, you ate getting out 
of Exodus into Leviticus!" The incident d 
some merriment in the section.— Witness. 


Wreck or an Emicrant Suir.—An emigrant 
ship, the Bh of 1, 500 tons, from Liver- 
pool to New Orleans, with 485 persons on board, 
chiefly Irish, went ashore on * Aegon last, on 
the Bank, off Wexford. vessel struck 
when the ers were in their berths, at 3 a.m. 
Happily all but five persons, who were drowned, 
were rescued by pilot and other boats The ill- 
fated ship has gone to pieces. The rescued em ts, 
who were chiefly of the peasant class, were to 
Wexford, ; 


Mr. Robert Lowe, the new M.P. for Kidder- 
minster, has been starring it amongst his consti- 
tuents at a banquet given to him last week, attended 
by nearly 400 gentlemen. Mr. Lowe resided for 
many years in Australia, and has much ripened ex- 

oe in colonial matters. He has been claimed 
y the Tory press as a ‘‘ Ministerialist,’’ with what 
propriety the report of his address will show. After 
— ing ig Free-trade, which, * course, was 22 
„ he passed on to the cognate topic o 
Winker bad faith. Never before in the his- 
tory of our country was a Ministry selected precisely 
because — and for no other reason — because they 
combined in holding a principle unanimously dis- 
carded by the country they were set to govern. 
One might defy any one, in or out of her — 
Government, to point out any ground on which a 
member of that Government was selected except 
that he was, above other men, a bitter and remorse- 
less Protectionist.”” This was a theme not easily 
exhausted, and Mr. Lowe displayed a remarkable 
fertility in describing Ministers ; characterizing them 
in a variety of a yee and epitomizing them in 
one —“ men who had surrendered the only principle 
they ever had, and who had taken no new one 
whatever in exchange.“ Then he turned upon the 
pretext of Ministers, that they were in office ‘‘to 
reserve the altar and the throne, —an idea which 
a repelled by asking, ‘‘ Who was there that wished 
to lay his sacrilegious hand upon the altar, or to 
stretch forth his traitorous arm against the throne ?’’ 
and by comparing them to the Bonapartist cabal at 
Paris, who suppressed the assembly, imprisoned its 
leading members upon the pretext of a conspiracy, 
and crushed the liberties of France. ‘So here, the 
— of England, being cheated by these men, 
y the manner in which they conducted their policy 
for these six years, the next thing the men do is to 
libel them, and tell them, having got into office at 
Protectionists, and then flung away that principle, 
they now held office to overthrow a great organized 
t the altar and the throne, of which 
in their ty they accused the vast majority of the 
people of England.” Mr. Lowe ridiculed, with 
stinging sarcasm, the idea that Lord Derby could 
put down democracy. It is all well to talk 
about putting down democracy ; but this country is 
not to be ruled, like France or Germany, by the 
sword. We are free, and we mean to have our will, 
And if it should be our will—which I trust it never 
shall be—to change our admirable monarchy, and 
our admirable constitution, for unbridled democracy, 
it is not my Lord Derby, nor my Lord Malmesbury, 
nor Sir Fitzroy Kelly, no, nor a thousand such men, 
long banded our commercial free- 
dom, that wo stop the onward movement of 
public opinion a single inch.” Were these the 
men to 14 — fury? Mr. Lowe eriti- 
cised the promises of . 
in the „ orig — K. — the 
Protectionist as no whatever to 
vt Disracli’s h 


steer by except ead rising above the 
waves.” After he had finished off Ministry, 
Mr. Lowe turned to tion. A large emigra- 


tion to Australia had place ; but he did not 
believe it would stop here; we were in ‘the begin- 
ning of the end.’ It was a most serious thing for 
all persons employing labour, what the end of that 
emigration E The temptations it held out 
were so manifest, and the resources of the country 
so manifold, that it was difficult to antici te the 
extent of that emigration, Already it had to 
posed that a 


down the cost of production 
to serious consideration. He 
would not say that they could obviate it; but some- 


powers Satoh we had found means to subject ti our 
will under the name of m „ and by 
directed by a quick, and lively, instructed intel- 
ligence. We must make our labour more efficient ; 
| and to make it more efficient, we must educate it 
Sir James Graham and the Earl of Carlisle were 
present at a meeting of the East Cumberland agri- 
cultural Society at Carlisle, on Saturday, but though 
ae eae characterised by much grace and 
int, it contained nothing of political significance. 
The latter nobleman presided, and proposed the 
„Army and Navy,” in silence, coupling with it „the 
immortal memory of the Duke of Wellington,“ of him 
Cee week was the chief of 
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the country, and who shall to all succeeding time be 


ita pride, ita model and its inspiration [loud cheers]. 
It was not in the battle - no tempest gave the 
shock —but a nation which he had made greater far 
‘than it ever was before—seemed bathed in the sum- 
mer sunshine of peace and 2 , and Sovereign 
and people alike, who had grown familiar with his 
mellowing greatness, without losing ahything of the 
veneration which attached to it, w ave marked 
the close of his long, bright, and yer day with 
undisturbed regret and unalloyed affection [loud 
cheers]. Sir James Graham was eloquent on the 
the same theme:“ Among all my rervollections I 


am bound to say that I deem ft one of the highest | O 


honours of my public life to have associated in 
council with that noble individual [much ‘ee 
That eye whose glance ‘kept the world in awe,’ 
has lost its lustre. f 
Take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like agin. 

[Cheers]. I am satisfied that, although the gratitude 
of the country has lasted during the life of this 
emiuent individual, it is not this passing 8 
only which will mark its gratitude to him. My 
noble friend dwelt with much truth on the extraor- 
dinary ability displayed by the daily press, and its 
unanimity—its honourable unanimity—in comment- 
ing on the character and excellence of the great 
man, He does indeed owe much to the press, but 
it is not to the passing eulogiums of the daily press 
he must look for the maintenance of his future fame. 
The Duke of Wellington has fortunately left through 
the medium of the press, an poo fo memorial of 
the manner in which he exercised his * powers, 
and of the honourable mode in which he rose to 
fame. In those despatches, written in the most 
confidential intercourse with all persons with whom 
it was his duty to communicate, from the humblest 
officer to the greatest sovereign, it will be a noble 
study to trace how he achieved his great success. 
It will there be found that it was by devotion to his 
country— by never-ceasing patriotism—by self-denial 
with reference to all passing views of personal in- 
terest and exaltation, Love of duty and love of 
country were the loadstones by which he guided his 
course, and my noble friend has truly said that he 
has left to the military profession a great example, 
and to all who take part in public affairs a lesson 
not less striking a | worthy of imitation [cheers]. 
Patriotism and love of duty paramount to every 
consideration made Wellington what he was. That 
example at a distance, in my humble sphere, it shall 
be my duty and desire to follow” [loud cheers]. 


Both noblemen also discoursed, at considerable 
length, on agricultural improvement, the employment 
of capital, and the energy of the tenant- farmers, 


jn 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


DAR Fin, — Tour editorial and cited commendation 
of the Public Health Act, as in operation at Tottenham, 
leads to ask space to submit some objections, to 


‘which it is to be regretted a measure embracing such 
.efficient 


itary action should be exposed, It is objec- 
tlonable that general superintendence” of this 
act is vested in a Central Board; which puts it in foree, 
‘and has power to place its veto on many important pre- 
ceedings of the loeal board—that a petition for the 
‘adoption of the act reste with one tenth only of the 
ratenayers--that a property qualification of £1,000, or 
30 rating, may be r of candidates for the — 
board—that the voting for its members is on a 
ruuning up to twelve votes by one person, he bate both 
elected 


owner and occupier—that the local board 
‘triennially, one-third retiring annually—that it has 
power to make all rates prospectively or retrospectively, 
without a vestry of the rate-payere—that all rates are 
made upon the oceupier, who may be called upon to pay 
Jarge amounts for permaneat improvements. the 12 
cipal of which should fell on the landlord, and the 
interest only on the tenant. 


While there is just now such urgent need of precau- 
tion against the “ pestilence whick walketh in dark- 
ness, it is unwise on the part of the Legislature to give 
the choice of two undesirable alternatives: that of 
being comparatively unprepared, or a measure which, 
to say the least, is not based on thorough, and, therefore, 
wholesome self-government—sufiicient amenability tothe 
rate-payer, and justice to occupier as well as owner. 


Dorking is, at the present time, an illustration of the 
necessity of an equitable measure of sanitary reform, 
suited for small as well as large towns—its inhabitants 
demur to adopt an act objectionable in principle, unfair 
in details, and which in operation may prove enormously 
expensive; surely something should be done early in 
the ensuing session to meet general sanitary require-- 
ments on a basis both just and effectual. 

Yours very feithfully, 

Dorking, Sept. 20, 1862, 


C. R. 


Arrrur rab Svicine sy Starvation. — Two 
maiden ladies, who had „geen better days,“ went 
to lodge in the neighbourhood of the 2 
road about a month ago. Lately they locked them - 
selves in, and so aroused the suspicions of the land- 
lady. By a device she obtained admission, and 
found them starving. She offered food; they re- 
fused it; and on her departure they again locked 
the door, But moans were heard; the door was 
forced, and the authorities interfered just in time to 
save them from death starvation. They were 
taken to the Marylebone Infirmary, cared for, and 
are recovering. It appears they had come to Lon- 
‘don to seek a livelihood by the needle ; and, failing 
in that,-had resolved rather to die than “ bring dis- 


grace on their family by applying for reli 


PERSONAL AND POLITICAL NEWS. 


Tun Queen and her family have been visiting 
many nooks in the neighbourhood of Balmoral with 
uneouth Gaelic names with which we do not wish 
to afflict our readers. We read also of the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Albert driving out to visit the 
Masters Farquharson. The express, conveying the 
intelligence of the death of the Duke of Wellington 
teached the Queen on one of the above-mentione 
expeditions. Her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
were deeply grieved at the receipt of the mournful 
intelligence, and immediately returned home, 

rders were forthwith given for countermanding 
all invitations to the Castle. 


Lorp Joux RussnLL. is to be presented with the 
freedom of Stirling next Monday. It is also stated 
that he is to be present at a dinner to Lord Panmure 
in Perth this week, when he is to be presented with 
the freedom of the fair city.“ He has also been 
ascending Benledi on a Shetland pony to the great 
delight of the local chroniclers, 


According to the Standard, Parliament will meet 
on the 11th of November. 


Tun Mor Hon, Witttam Berzsyorp, the 
Secretary at War, according to precedent, performs 
the functions appertaining to the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces until a successor to 
the Duke of Wellington shall be appointed. — Minis. 

Mn. Wersy Puan, the eminent mediaval archi- 
tect, died on Tuesday, in last week, at Ramsgate, 


REPRESENTATION oF Bury Sr. Epmunvs, — Mr, 
J, A. Hardcastle, late M.P. for Colchester, has ac- 
cepted an invitation as a candidate for this borough 
in the Liberal interest. Mr. Hardeastle, on Thurs- 
day morning, commenced an active éanvass, accom- 
panied by the leading members of the Whig party, 
and was well received by the Liberal electors, From 
the well-known Liberal principles of the hon. gen- 
tleman, and his not being a stranger te the town (he 
having been educated at King Edward's Grammar 
School), it is expected that the coming contest will 
be very close, the last election having been—in spite 
of all the influence used by Mr. Stuart’s friends— 
lost by only nine votes. Mr. J. H. P. Oakes (son 
of a banker in the town) is the Derbyite candidate, 


REPRESENTATION oF PetegspoRovgH.—Mr, G. H. 
base | addressed the electors of this borough at a 
crowded meeting on Thursday last, In reply to 
questions, Mr, Whalley said that he was in favour 
of the entire abolition of church-rates, and without 
compensation. The churches should be repaid out 
of the tithes. Other questions were asked, as the 
following will show :— 


Mr. Head: I would ask you, do you conceive it ad- 
visable to give a grant to Maynooth ?—Mr. Whalley : 
In my opinion, all such appropriations of the public 
money are utterly wrong [cheers]. Such grants are 
ridiculous as well as unjustifiable. I would vote cer- 
tainly for taking it away, although, in my opinion, that 
is but a meagre way of staying the Romanist oppression. 
The way to meet that properly is to reconstitute the 
church militant, to ofganize the Church against Roman 
invasion, as the militia is organized against other 
— invaslons.— Mr. Head: How far are you pre- 
pared to extend the suffrage ?—Mr. — gos : Without 
the ballot, to extend the suffrage would only be an ex- 
tension of evils. As I hope to see fixed property alone 
taxed, household guffrage is the extent to which I 
should propose to go. Mr. Head: Would you vote for 
Mr. Miall’s motion for the separation of 


hureh and 
State?—Mr. Whalley: I am not prepared to vote for 
any such question. It ie one that is not before the 


country. I trust the Church will be so organized as to 

be as offensive against vice and immorality as defensive 

against Romanism (applause). 

A resolution in * * Mr. ate was carried 

with unsnimity and enthusiasm, promised to 
a candidate if his inquiries and canvass aus- 

tained the decision of that meeting. 

Rusovrsep In DIA Apromntuanr.—The Madras 
United Service Journal mentions a report that Lord 
8283 — Ps the ety a Boe ust 26 

ears of age— ely to succeed ottin- 
— as Governor of n adding that the youn 
gentleman has made good use of his travels, an 
collected a vast fund of information while he was in 
this country. The Calcutta Englishman thinks such 
an appointment would be one of the grossest jobs 
ever perpetrated by the most corrupt of our political 


Lon Matmessvry, it is said, is “‘ reprieved,”’ and, 
for the present, Lord Stratford will not take the 
Foreign Office. He is, however, still in England. 
The story goes, says the Dai News, that to the 
premature disclosure of Ministerial intentions, the 
unhappy culprit owes his unlooked-for respite. He 
has time, therefore, for making mischief by seemir.g 
extradition absurdities in the quiet island of Jersey, 
and opportunity for meddling in the affairs of Bel- 
— where an anti- Jesuit Minister has just retired 


om office.” 
— —— 


Emprocation Swattowep sy Misraxn. — Mr. 
Marquard, a superintendent of the K division * 
police, recently invalided, has been killed by 
mistake—he swaliowed a glass of embrocation in- 
stead of the proper medicine. 

Tue Fizetr-pitcu aoain.—Part of that river of 
abominations, the Fleet-ditch, yet remains uncovered 


clothes, and both fell into the stream—a very rapi 


here. The girl was rescued alive, but the litt 
was swept away. 


J 


— 


* 


rapid nor snares are used. He hopes th 


— 
— — 


THE MILITIA, 


* 


The results of the efforts to obtain reoruits is still 
but partially successful. At Birmingham 500 volun- 
teers for Warwickshire had been already accepted, 
while numbers were still offering themselves, In 
Buckinghamshire volunteers had come forward 


pretty freely, In Leeds there seems some doubt, 
and the officials are very backward in giving the in- 
formation as to the number who have come forward. 
There can be no doubt (says a Leeds correspon- 
dent) but the placards of the Peace Society have had 
something to do with the backwardness of the in- 
dustrious classes in this matter ; but apart from that, 
our great industrial community are, as a whole, 
strongly imbued with Peace principles, and would 
rather follow their industrial occupations than be 
called out to play at soldiers. In Hull the force“ 
consists of one volunteer, Nineteen have offered 
themselves in Kettering. At Exeter men have 
freely offered. In Gloucestershire there is great 
backwardness, At Upton, four or five men offeted 
themselves, but only one of them was found eligible. 
The city of Gloucester has produced none as yet, 
From Wales the report is not encouraging, In 
Carmarthenshire no great difficulty is expected in 
— a sufficient number of volunteers. In 

intshire, however, great disinclination hae been 
munifested against volunteering. No fewer than 
670 men are required for the county of Glamorgan, 
for the raising of which number the ballot will be 
necessary, as the iron trade, and its adjunct, the 


coal trade, are in full activity, and labour is not 
over - abundant. 


A correspondent at Framlingham, Suffolk, writes: 
The anti- Militia movement has been energeti- 
cally agitated in this district, but not without 
exciting the ire of those in high places, In fact, 
one reverend magistrate wrote to the Home Secretary, 
enclosing a local placard, headed by the united hand 
and two Scripture quotations, and containing an 
appeal to the young men, with an announcement of 
a meeting. On Monday evening, September 13, a 
numerous assemblage congregated in the Corn Ex- 
change, and Mr. Larner occupied the chair. 
Mr. Larner defended the object and spirit of the 

lacard, and introduced to the meeting the Rev. 

. A. Browning, Mr. John Mann, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Dorling, who spoke to a resolution, pledging 
the meeting not to volunteer, or to assist in spread- 
ing a war spirit, but in every right and lawful way 
to op it; which was unanimously passed. 
Many hundreds of placards from the Peace Society 
have been in circulation, and the friends have the 
satisfaction of hearing that the deputy-lieutenants 
affixed their stamp to but one ‘ uathins for murder,’ 
on Wednesday last.“ 


A similar meeting was held at Bridgwater yester- 
day week, Mr. F. Thompson in the chair. The attend- 
ance was numerous; many young men, eligible, 
according to the gct, to serve in that force, bein 
3 Mr. Thompson, at some length, explain 

he provision of the New Militia Bill, and the „ 
of maintaining our military forces, and concluded 
by saying that he hoped that the labourers residing 
in the neighbouring villages would be induced, by 
printed statements being circulated amongst them, 
not to join the militie. Mr. Collins moved the fol- 
lowing resolution,—* That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, the Militia Bill is uncalled for, mischievous 
and impolitic, and this meeting resolves to use all 
moral efforts to thwart its operation, — which was 


Ear Favirs oy tus Mirna Syereu.—The 
Preston Guardian says, 2 the demoralising 


effects of the militis system to appear—immo- 
rality and drunkenness are ated 4 and disorder 
and confusion introduced into our mills and work- 
shops. Several instances have come privately 
under our notice, and some also have transpired at 
the Town Hall. Men absent themselves from their 
employ, and, when discovered, are found to have 
en „ and to have been yes n the bounty at 
the public-house, to the loss of 4 masters and the 
ruin of their families. 


Fata CareLessness oF Parents. — During the 
return to town of a Great Western excursion train, 
on Sunday week, a few minutes after the train had 
left Reading, an alarm was raised among the passen- 
gers, which lasted for a considerable time, when the 
attention of the engine-driver was at last attracted 
to the loud shrieks of the females. The train was 
stopped near Maidenhead, and when the guards 
alighted it was ascertained that a child had fallen 
out of one of the carriage windows on to the line, 
and must have been left several miles behind the 
train. Search was immediately made for the missing 
child. The night was somewhat cloudy and dark, 
but after the officer and relatives had searched about 
for nearly two hours, the unfortunate child was dis- 
covered fearfully injured and insensible, but life was 
still existing. It was carried to the nearest station, 
and received every attention from the medical gen- 
tleman called in, but no hopes are entertained of 
its recovery. The parents were sober, and stated 
their opinion that the child must have climbed up 
the door while they were looking in the opposite 
direction, and by some means must have fallen out 
on to the railway. 


Sin James Grauamu has given his Netherby 


tenantry permission to kill hares and rabbits, bo- 


tween sunrise and sunset; providing neither 
kc will prevent 
poaching, and will cause the tenants to preserve the 


% winged game.“ 
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EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


The Constitutionnel had an article last week, 
which has afforded a handle for our panic- 
mongers, Having given a description of the new 
war steamer ‘‘ Napoleon,“ it proceeds to discuss the 
invasion of England :— 

Is it true that the progress thus made menaces the 
maritime preponderance of England? May we say 
with truth that the steamer “ Napoleon” is the first 
arch of the bridge which is to put us on an equal footing 
with England, and to make of Great Britain a Conti- 
nental power J Great question! one of the most import- 
ant which merits our attention, for if it is resolved affir- 
matively, it is the restoration of the equilibrium of the 
powers which England has broken for her profit. 


The writer then, taking it for ted that a vessel 
like the Napoleon,” carrying ninety guns, with her 
engines below the water, and worked by the screw, 
fulfils the conditions of security hitherto supposed 
to belong to aship of war, argues, against the preju- 
dices of the older members of the service, that she 
may enter squadrons as a line-of-battle ship. It 
then proceeds :— 


Invasion! may the misfortunes implied in the word 
be spared the English people, despite the iniquities of 
their policy and the oppression so long exercised by their 
marine on Europe, May we never be obliged to pass 
this flying bridge, which steam has thrown between that 
nation and ourselves, except for the purpose of giving a | 
hand to the English, and 22 mutual satisfaction 
at the greater moderation and equity of their relations 
with other powers. But if ever the plague of war 
should break out between us, London would have cause 
to tremble. It is not fortifications on the coast nor the 
surveillance of a fleet easily deceived, that could pre: | 
vent swift vessels, like the Napoleon, from throwing 
each 1,500 men on any point of the coast at low water, 
The struggle would then be conveyed to the land, where, 
thank God, we would combat with advantage. 


The writer, having sketched a fancy programme as 
to the restoration to their proper owners of Gibraltar, 
Malta, Heligoland, the Cape of Good Hope, Isle of 
France, Aden, the Ionian Islands, &c., the object of 
—* whole being to consolidate peace, thus con- 
cludes ;— 


The Minister of Marine, who displays the most fruit- 
ful activity in all branches of the service, has resolved 
upon being present at the launching of the new screw- 
steamer the Austerlitz,” at Cherbourg. This vessel 
will take rank amongst vessels of moderate speed, like 
the Charlemagne. to the Napoleon,” she is with- 
outa rival even in England. She is alone of her kind, 
and shows our builders the way to put ourselves on 
equality with Great Britain. 

Thisis the second article ofa warcomplexion which 
has within a few days appeared in the French Go- 
vernment journals. The other day the Pays uttered 
a sort of half prophecy that France would be called 
on one of these days to assist the Anti-Anglican 
party’ in the parliamentary-governed countries of 
Piedmont and Belgium, and in Protestant Prussia. 


a 
Great alarm is now prevalent at Ancona, in con- 
uence of a prediction that a volcano is about to 
burst forth at the Montagnolo, an eminence about 
three miles from the city. — 
The Monitore det Comuni says that the Austrians 
are fortifying Venice and Mantua with the utmost 


energy. At Mantua they carry on the works mys- 
teriously, and even at night. 


Letters from Brussels state that the resignation of 
M. Frgre- Orban, anti-Jesuit member of the Govern- 
ment, has been accepted, and M, Liedts has been 
charged provisionally with the Ministry of the 
Finance, The Chambers are convoked for the 27th 
instant. 

Letters from Berlin and Vienna state that Hanover 
had come forward to mediate in the constant differ- 
ences between Austria and Prussis. Little was 
expected to come of the offer, | 

Accounts from Posen of the 15th inst., respecting 
the cholera, are still highly unfavourable. In the 
town of Posen there were, on the llth, fifty-two 
new cases and twenty-two deaths, On the next 
day there were sixty-nine attacks and thirty-two 
deaths; on the 14th there were forty-eight new 
cases and seventeen deaths. From the rural districts 
of Posen the accounts are very various, but where 
cholera is absent fever is very prevalent, In 
Marienburg the epidemic ig still severe. In Dir- 
schau the population has been decimated, At 


Gothenburg, in Sweden, the Government * former 
o case 


th ree cases of sporadic cholera on the 9th. 
of — has, as yet, been officially reported at 
Berlin. 


Intelligence from New York to the 8ch inst, has 
been received, but is not of much 1 
dame Sontag had arrived in New York, and met 
with a most enthusiastic reception. Miss Laura 
Addison, the English actress, had died e on 
board the steamboat “‘ Oregon, on her om 
Albany to New York. e jury returned a verdict 
of Death from congestion of brain.” Another 
terrific steamboat accident had taken place on the 
Hudson river, by the explosion of the steam-pipe of 
the “Reindeer” steamer, on the 4th instant, by 
which thirty persons were killed, and sixteen others 
severely injured. — 

T ic accounts have been received from 
Havanna to the 3rd instant, which state that Ame- 
ricans have been prohibited from landing at Cuba, 
and that the police had made further arrests of some 
of the parties connected with the Voice of the People. 
Upwards of 400 persons were in prison. A most 
terrible nr took place at Santiago de Cuba 
on the 20th ult. A number of buildings were 
the streets were blocked up 


The intelligence from California seems chiefly to 
relate to duelling. At San Francisco a duel had 
occurred, and the parties not having sufficiently in- 
— each other, were to meet again. The proceed - 

ngs were witnessed by a large concourse o le. 
The editor of the Alta California had been k in 
a duel with a member the Senate. Affaire of 
honour, attended in some cases with fatal conse- 


uences, had also occurred in the mountains, 
hout the diggings Chinese villages were 
springing up. Pekin, Canton, and Hong Kon 
were among the names given to these Celestia 
settlements, some of which contained upwards of 
1,500 souls. The immigration of Chinese into 
California was enormous. It was estimated, that 
in the month of A t the number of Chinese 
resident in California was 27,058, and it was ex- 
ected, before the expiration, to increase to 50,000. 
Me mortality on board vessels arriving at the 
Californian porte was truly frightful. The journals 
do not contain any mining intelligence, There were 
some rumours of an intended movement to make 
Lower California an independent state. 

Advices from Oregon mention that a pitched battle 
had taken place near Table Rock, between a large 
party of whites and Indians, at the conclusion of 
which a treaty of peace was made. The miners on 
the Klamath, Sulmon, and e rivers were doing 
well, and several rich discoveries had been made. 


The Halifax (Canadian) papers are incredulous with 
regard to the announcement that the “wor, A —.— 
is settled, as they do not believe the Bogie overn- 
ment would bargain away their rights for a privilege 
to fish in American waters, which they say is of no 
value to them. 


THE GOLD COLONIES AND THE 
EMIGRATION MOVEMENT. 


The accounts reoeived from Melbourne to the end 


| of May are very favourable, From Mount Alexan- 


der, rat, and other di , the news was 
cheering in the extreme, Fres veries are 
daily being made. Among the latest are Gesings at 
the Anaki Hills, abount twenty-one miles from Gee- 
long. On May 24th, the escort from Mount 
Alexander brought into Melbourne no legs than 
thirty-one thousand four hundred and seventy-eight 
ounces of gold, the result of a week’s diggings, 
This exceeds by some 8,000 ounces any weekly 
quantity received yet. A railway from Mount 
Alexan to Melbourne was about to be con- 
structed. Immigration proceeded at a most astound- 


ing ratio, Hundreds were arriving daily by vessels 


from the sister colonies—California, and elsewhere 
—every ship being literally crowded with pas- 
sengers eager to labour at the diggings. The total 
quantity of gold exported from Port Phitip or Vio - 
toria, up to the 22nd of May, was 32 tons 4 cwt. 
2 qrs. 19lbs. 8 oz.; value, at 60s, per ounce, 
C2, 323,908. 

The Legislative Couneil of Victoria has reiterated 
the desire of the colonists that convict importation 
shall cease. The petition agreed to at a monster 
st held at Melbourne on April the 2nd, was 
couched in the most determined language, going so 
far as to declare that should the Tiapertal ern · 
ment persist in forcing convicts on the new colon 
through Van Diemen’s Land, it must inevitably 
drive them to seek refuge from such heartless 
tyranny and oppression in national ay 

The advices from Sydney are to July ist. The 
price of gold had risen to 668. at Sydney, and it had 


the latter place the accounts must have been 


favourable, as the disposition of the Syd uls- 
tion to emigrate thither is stated to arg Ba 00 


mines do not appear to have been unss . 
On the Peel river, and at the Hanging - rock, 
ld is stated to have been 
ad been experienced in many districts, and com- 
munication had been interrupted, The anti-convict 
movement appears still to be carried on with 
energy, another large public meeting on the subject 
having just been held at ne ell 

Accounts received from Van Di Land to the 
end of May notice the unabated feeling of the free 
colonists against the continuance of the transporte- 
tion system. It is noticed in the Launceston Chro- 
nicle that the quantity of land in preparation this 
year for cultivation is considerably less than that of 
ears. The gold fields have attracted somany 
of the classes from their oecupa- 
tions that the farmers have, in numerous instances, 
followed their uncertain and hazardous track. In the 
interior desertions are daily taking place. 

Perth and Fremantle journals to the 18th June 
contain numerous notices of committed 
by the exiles; every issue of the local journals 
contains instances of robbery, with and without 
violence, assaults, and drunkenness, very signi 
of the moral tone these tickete-of-leave have given 
to the colony. — 2 the convicts have 
and the Government offered a reward of £6 for 
each apprehension—a sum. far too small to induce 
settlers to risk their lives—so that Western Aus- 
tralia promises to have a set of bushrangers more 
formidable than those whose depredations caused 
so much terror and real mischief in the sister co- 


The Female * Society continues its bo- 
neficent labours, On Thursday, the 1 


of forty female emigrants in 
pcg tt — for Sydney. They were 


attended from Hungerford Pier to the ship at Graves- 
end by the benevolent persons who form the active 


. the society — the Honourable Arthur 


William Cowper, and 
two 


the Honourable 
| Mrs. Cowper, and others. Mr. Kinnaird and 


also advanced at Port Philip. From the mines at 


Nevertheless the results at the New South Wales | and 


e. Severe floods | 
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Fele 


lonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land. | his 


- 


ry, beeen addressed the emigrants, in the ce 
of Captain Lean and Dr. Sparke, the on- 
Officers; anda luncheon, over which Mr. ne, 
the shipowner, presided, was enjoyed with the more 
8 y a the party had been favoured with a beau- 
u 7. 

At length the“ pauper emigrants of St. Martin's 
in the Fields are on their * South Australia. 
The Guardians completed, on Friday, the task they 
began some months ago, The steamer Topas, 
chartered for the purpose, started from the Adelp 
Pier early in the morning; and a parting dinner of 
roast beef and porter was partaken of on the way. 
Mr. Cobbett was at the head of the table, and of 
course spokesman fcr the Guardians; of cousse 
Mr. A. F. Ridgway, the prime mover, was present 
and active; and on the part of the emigrants, a 
young man named Adam Yonge „When 
the were embarked on board the “ Calcutta,“ 
at Blackwall, other addresses were delivered to 
them; and as the steamer cast off, three hearty 
cheers were — 

Mrs, Chisholm has been at Dublin and Cork, 
holding class emigration meeti On Saturday 
evening, Mrs. Chisholm delivered an address in the 
Lecture Hall of the Dublin Mechanics’ Institute, 
which was crowded in every part. Mrs, 
was accompanied by Mr, ie Foster, a member 
of the council of Port Philip, and by several ladies 
and gentlemen, 


A lic mee was held at the Town Hall, in 
— — 21 
emig 


mpton, on Monday week, on the subject of 
igration, The meeting was numerously attended ; 
the Mayor of the town, Richard Andrews, Eagq,, in 
the chair. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRESS TO THE 
EMPIRE, 


President Bonaparte commenced his Southern 
tour on Tuesday in last week. He drove to the 
terminus of the Orleans Railway under an escort of 
cavalry, and accompanied by Jerome Bonaparte and 

al St. Arnaud. At the station he was received 
by General Magnen, the Parisian authorities, and all 
the Ministers, except Magne and Ducos. The peo- 
ple—or rather the officials, for, according to the 


secounts, the crowd seemed of — ) 
—eried Vive Napoléon!“ „Vive |’Empe- 
rour ! 


As the authorities have the press well in hand, 
no secounts have reached us except through them; 
but as far as we can gather from the narratives of 
the journey, the effects have been obviously pre- 
pared, Throughout the earlier part of the day, de- 
monstrations were not permitted; and it was not 
until the President reached Viergzon that the stations 
were ornamented, or the spectators numerous, But 
a dus pumepee iy giating eneemiuee 26 tale 
up ta, by p conveyances at is - 
posal, see cost; and accordingly they showed in 
good numbers, In return for the courtesy of a ride, 
they gave the courtesy of a Vive Napoléon!“ 
while the more adventurous and exalted spirits 
echoed the cry of Vive l' Empereur!“ raised by 
semi-official persons, At Vierson, the Duke de 
Mortemart and the Prefect of the Cher were received 
in the Presidential carriage; and the train dashed 


Jon amid got-up demonstrations of tricolours, ever- 


and bonfires, to Bourges. | 
8 was greeted on his arrival b 
a disc of cannon and a ringing of the great bell 
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you will there see a de 


— ke, entered, casting 

have seen over the main gateway the 

of the letters L. N.,“ surmounted by 

rial crown ;”” — Me om were waluted . 
enial cries of Vive 1 ’ re- 

sides Gerken  Azebbishop in 


left Bourges, the veracious chronicler declar 


es, 
to exclaim— Yes, 
French people, he ts 


The Imperialist movement thus at Bourges 
was continued at Nevers; FY 


shouted loudly, Vivel’ Empereur ! — at least, so 
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the telegraphic despatches of the prefects. When 
President Bonaparte was at Nevers, an address was 
read to him by M. Charles Dupin, which had been 
agreed to by the Conseil-Général of the Nievre, in 
favour of the stability of the Government; and he 
added, that the people had that day given this reso- 
lution an unmistakeable sanction [in crying ‘‘ Vive 
l'Empereur”’}], To this solemn farce the cunning 
aiventurer contributed his share by a speech in 
reply, closing with these words, as reported by the 
Moniteur : — 


When it is the general interest that is in question, I always 
endeavour to anticipate public opinion; but when it is an in- 
terest which appears to me to be personal, then I follow public 


opinion. 

But it is remarked, that at Nevers the ovation 
came from the so-called peasants, and that there 
was a studious absence of all Imperialist devices 
in the decoration of the town. These peasants 
are said to have marched into Nevers carrying 
banners, inscribed some with Vive Napoleon II.,“ 
some with“ Vive Napoleon III.,“ all with Imperial 
sentiments, 


On Friday, the Prince was at Mouliers, and visited 
the public establishments, He was received at the 
Hospital of St. Joseph by the Superioress of the 
Sisters of Charity, who conducted him through its 
different halls, e Prince remarked the absence 
of a chapel, and promised the Superioress that a 
sum of 5,000f, would be placed at her disposal to 
restore to its original destination the former chapel, 
which was converted in 1793 into a sick ward. 
Before retiring, the Prince gave a sum of 2,000f. for 
the poor of the town, to that pious woman,“ who 
thanked him on her knees. Here some pardons 
were granted. The whole department of Allier, 
says the official journal, long agitated and divided 
by factions, joined this time in this sole ery— Vive 
l'Empereur!’’’ At Roanne “the entire clergy 
came to offer him their homage,"’ At Etienne there 
were the same cries, including one, The saviour of 
France.“ The most enthusiastic transports ex- 
ploded on his passage.“ A great number of opera- 
tives awaited the Chief of the State a quarter of a 
league from the town, where they had erected in his 
honour a triumphal arch, made of blocks of coal, 


Lyons was the next scene of the melodramatic 
display. Here the President is said to have experi- 
enced a reception still more enthusiastic than that 
he had met in any other town he had visited. 
„Vive l’Empereur !” Vive Napoléon III.!“ were 
the only cries uttered by the population and troops 
on his entry on Sunday, 

Five battalions of infantry and two squadrons of 
hussars have been ordered to Marseilles for the 
passage of Louis Napoleon. 


The Moniteur publishes fifty addresses, voted by 
as many municipal councils of the department of the 
Niévre, which were presented to the President on 
his passage through Nevers, They all demand the 
re-establishment of the Empire in the person of 
Louis Napoleon and his descendants, 


THE BURMESE WAR. 


The overland mail, with advices from Madras to 
August 16, 1 but little news. Nothing has 
been done in the Burmese war since the last mail. 
In certain orders issued by General Godwin, it is 
stated that there is not the least prospeet of an- 
nexation. 

The Governor-General had been to Rangoon, and 
returned to the seat of government on the 6th of 
August. He was entertained with private theatri- 
cals. ‘ Who,” says one of the correspondents of 
the papers, would have supposed, a few months 
ago, that in the month of July, 1852, a body of British 
officers would be performing on the boards of a theatre 
in Rangoon, and that, among the spectators,would be the 
Governor-General of India? ‘Three months hence, 
probably, theatricals will be got up in Prome—aye, 
and at Ava, too, perhaps, in the King’s palace.“ 

Whilst the main body of our troops were thus in- 
active, a small force was detached on board “a little 
fleet to sail up the river to reconnoitre Prome. 
This was done, it seems, at the earnest recommenda- 
tion of the Commodore, and somewhat against the 
views of those by whom the war is directed. The 
vessels set off under command of Captain Tarleton. 
The river Irrawaddy has two channels above Ran- 
goon, in one of which—the main stream—it appears 
there is always water sufficient for vessels of con- 
siderable draught, whilst the other is full of 
shoals, and is usually dangerous, When Cap- 
tain Tarleton was on his way, he learned from 
some friendly natives that, on the main river, 
there were heavy batteries and other warlike 
preparations to oppose his advance. With a sailor's 
promptitude he took measures accordingly. The 
rains had swelled both streams to such a degree that 
the river was eighteen feet above its usual level, 
and the ordinarily shallow branch thus becoming 
navigable, he took that course, and without the loss 
of asingle man passed the works which were in- 
tended to prevent his progress. In nine days he 
had made his way to Prome—the key to the naviga- 
tion of the stream, The Burmese at that place were 
clearly unprepared for the arrival of the hostile 
force—their stockades were but feebly manned, and 
the place was taken by the English with the loss of 
one seaman killed and three officers wounded. The 
spoils of this easy victory were twenty-eight guns, 
including some mortars—all brought away in the 
boats, after a stay in Prome of twenty-four hours. 
So different is the climate up there (says a corre- 
spondent of one of the * that actually dust 
was blowing about, which shows how little rain had 
fallen lately. Captain Tarleton (says the corre- 
spondent) deosly regretted he had not a regiment 
with him, and that his instructions did not ait of 


going higher up, for, from what was there learnt, it 
seems that between Prome and Ava there would 
have been nothing found to prevent the latter place 
aa | attained. 

A little further on, we find it stated by the same 
intelligent authority: —“ The river is said to have 
risen 18 feet, since the commencement of the rains, 
and all the naval authorities declare there is enough 
water to float any steamer here, not only to Prome, 
but to Ava, if need be. Why not, then, take advan 
tage of the season? All the natives on the banks 
of the river told our people in the steamers, that 
between Prome and Ava there was not a Burmese 
army of any description to stop us.“ 


Tranquillity” is announced on the Peshawur 
frontier, where Brigadier-General Roberts has suc- 
ceeded Sir Colin Campbell. 


According to the Friend of China, the troops of. 


the reigning dynasty had suffered another defeat. 
The Commissioner Seu had failed to form a junction 
with Shair Saisshangha at Kwei-lui-foo. ‘ The 
rebels of Lo-king-shan, belonging to Kaou-chow, 
had encamped on the top of a hi h mountain, by a 
dangerous On the 19th of June, Seu resolved 
on dislodging them; and leading a body of four 
thousand men, proceeded directly to the rear of the 
mountain where the rebels were. But, anticipating 
this movement, the insurgents had undermined the 
ee, dug pits, and thrown up various obstacles. 

he mines being sprung, fire, arrows, and stones, 
were hurled down on the unfortunate army, and 
fully the half of the whole body were killed or 
scriously wounded,” 


LOSS OF LIFE BY FIRE. 


On Sunday morning, soon after midnight, a fire 
broke out on the premises of Mr. Hogg, a large con- 
tractor for furnishing ship-stores, in Rotherhithe- 
street, in whose house were collected a large as- 
sortment of guns and other firearms, ironmongery 
of nearly every description, besides a number of 
packages and crates of goods for emigrants who were 
about proceeding to Australia. 


The alarm was given by some women screaming. 
They were heard by the man in charge of the brigade 
floating-engine off Cherry-garden, who beat the 
metal gong belonging to the float. ‘The constable, 
who was on the beat in less than two minutes after 
the alarm was given, hastened to the building, when 
on gaining the front door he heard distinctly some 
women screaming most piteously. The officer thought 
that if he forced the door he should be enabled to 
liberate them, and when he was knocking the door 
away a woman leaped from the first floor to the pave- 
ment, with her face and hands terribly burnt, She was 
at once picked up and removed to a place of safety. 
This was Susan Hogg, a niece of the proprietor of 
the premises, who afterwards stated that on being 
alarmed she went down stairs as far as the shop, but 
the door not having been opened, she was returning, 


| when the flames met her and she was compelled to 


run to an adjoining apartment. Even there the fire 
rushed in and fairly encompassed her, so that she 
was forced to fight her way through the flames, by 
which she received the burns about the face and 
hands, She could not form any idea as to the cause 
of the outbreak. It wasthen suggested to Mr. Hog 
that he should remain where he then was unti 
something could be obtained for him to leap upon. 
A counterpane having been procured, the unfor- 
tunate man jumped out and alighted upon it, but 
his weight was so great as to split it in two, when 
he fell with a fearful crash, breaking his legs and 
injuring his backbone, besides causing other serious 
injuries, so that he was obliged to be removed to 
Guy’s Hospital. As soon as the policeman succeeded 
in opening the front door, he called loudly to know 
whether any one was in the shop, but receiving no 
answer, and having seen Mr, Hogg and his niece 
jump out of the window, he concluded that the 
— thon had all left the building. 


The moment after the door was burst open the 
fire, owing to the draught thereby given, shot up 
the stairs with more than usual rapidity, so that in 
the brief space of ten or fifteen minutes the building 
presented one tremendous sheet of flame, which for 
upwards of an hour illuminated the metropolis. 

he land engines were speedily on the spot; but, in 
spite of the most strenuous exertions of the firemen, 
they were unable to get the mastery over the fearful 
element, until Mr. Hogg’s premises were reduced 
to ruins, and several other premises damaged. As 
soon as the ruins became cool, and daylight set in, 
the firemen made an examination of the premises, 
for the purpose of seeing whether any persons were 
therein, as no tidings could be gleaned of the servant 
gt a young woman named Jane Brown, and of 

osina Riches, a young person related to Mr. Hogg. 
In the midst of the ruins both bodies were discovered 
burnt almost tocinders. The remains were carefully 


collected together and removed to the deadhouse to 
await a coroner’s inquest, 


Respecting the cause of the melancholy disaster, 
nothing that can be depended upon could be learned. 
The servant girl who has perished went down stairs 
with a lighted candle after the shop was closed on 
Saturday night, for the purpose of turning the gas 
off at the metre, and it is not improbable that in 
so doing she might have dropped a spark into some 
of the crates or packages in that part of the building. 
Mr. Hogg says, that is the only conclusion he can 
come to as. to the originof the disaster. One fortunate 
circumstance connected with this melancholy event 
is, that Mrs. Hogg and her four children left town 


last Tuesday, and had not returned when the out- 


break took place, 


A Darine Arracx.-—Mr, Inspector B was on 
Sunday morning proceeding towards Rotherhithe 
for the purpose of rendering assistance at the fire. 
On getting to the corner of Martin-street he espied 
a suspicious-looking character carrying something 
weighty and bulky in his arms. He immediately 
stopped the man and demanded to know what he 
had with him, The man did not then offer the 
least resistance, but merely replied, ‘All right, 
governor,“ and was apparently in the act of assistin 
the inspector to untie the bundle, when some of the 
fellow’s — came silently behind the officer 
and inflicted a tremendous blow on his head, which 
took effect, and he fell down, the blood gushing from 
the wound down his back. The men of course escaped ; 
the wound was afterwards dressed by the surgeon, 
but does not appear to be dangerous. 


UnpDERGROUND TELEGRAPH.—The European Tele- 
graph Company and the South-eastern Railway not 

aving been able to come to terms for erecting addi- 
tional wires from London to Dover, the Telegraph 
Company have resolved to effect a communication 
along the old high-road to Dover. The wires, 
covered with gutta percha, are laid in a trough, 
which is buried in a trench: the work is completed 
from London to Chatham, and a mile and a half of 
additional wires are laid down each day. 


New Convict Sstrtement.—Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment have resolved to make Freemantle, in 
Western Australia, a convict settlement, and the first 
batch, consisting of 260, will be despatched early in the 
ensuing month of October. They will consist chiefly 
of persons who have served three years’ probation 
in the Dartmoor and Pentonville convict prisons, 
and whose conduct there has entitled them to 
favourable consideration. Each convict will, on 
landing, receive a ticket of leave, strictly confiding 
him to the colony of Western Australia. A com- 
pany of enrolled Chelsea pensioners go out as a con- 
vict guard; their wives and children go with them, 
and they will be located in the country as military 
colonists, | 


Jews’ Restoration To PALEsTINE.—A meeting 
on the subject of restoring Palestine to the Jews, 
took place on Wednesday evening last, at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, Gould-square. The utmost good 
will, zeal, and unanimous attachment to the cause 
prevailed, A resolution was unanimously adopted, 
declaratory of the importance of the subject; and, 
after some discussion, the meeting was adjourned, 
preparatory to convening an early public meeting of 
the friends to the cause, to adopt the most expe- 
dient means for the accomplishment of this holy 
cause. A liberal subscription was entered into. 
Jewish Chronicle. 


Cotron yROM THE Gol Coast or Arrica.—Mr. 
Thomas Boothman, Secretary to the Manchester 


Chamber of Commerce, has received a specimen of 


cotton grown on the emer of a gentleman at 
Winnehaah, on the gold coast of Africa, A memo- 
randum which accompanied the parcel states that 
the gentleman had 30,000 cotton plants in bearing 
at the time this specimen was forwarded, and that 
he and hia brother were clearing 300 additional 
acres of land to extend their cotton plantations. It 
is a good, useful description of cotton, of a moderate 
length of staple, and has been valued by Mr, Thos. 
Bazley, President of the Chamber of Commerce, at 
7d. to 74d. per Ib. 


A Broxen HART. Dr. J. L. Mitchell, of the 
Jefferson College, Philadelphia, in lecturing to his 
pupils upon the diseases of the heart, narrated an 
anecdote to prove that the expression ‘ broken 
heart“ was not merely figurative. On one occasion, 
in the early period of his life, he accompanied as 
surgeon a packet that sailed from Liverpool to one 
of the American ports. The captain frequently con- 
versed with him respecting a lady who had promised 
to become his bride on his returnf rom that voyage. 
Upon this subject he evinced great warmth of feel- 
ing, and showed Dr. Mitchell some costly jewels, 
ornaments, &c., which he intended to present as 
bridal presents. On reaching his destination he 
was abruptly informed that the lady had married 
some one else. Instantly the captain was observed 
to clap his hand to his breast, and fall heavily to 
the ground. He was taken up and conveyed to his 
cabin on board the vessel. Dr. Mitchell was im- 
mediately summoned, but before he reached the 
poor captain he was dead. A post mortem exami- 
nation revealed the cause of his unfortunate disease, 
His heart was found literally torn in twain! The 
tremendous propulsion of blood, consequent upon such 
a violent nervous shock, forced the powerful muscle 
tissues asunder, and life was at anend. The heart 
was broken. | 


Wakgnine To OverR-workep Srupents. — The 
immediate cause of Mr. G. R. Porter’s death was 
a gnat’s sting on his knee, which produced mortifi- 
cation. His sedentary habits had led to a bad state 
of blood, so that he was ripe for death from ap- 
parently so small a casualty as the sting of a gnat.—. 
Atheneum. 

Tue New Crystat Patace.—Some time since, 
the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company sent 
Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. Digby Wyatt with a 


roving commission to the continent for the purpose 


of acquiring casts of what is great and rare in art. 
Information from these gentlemen had been received 
to the 9th instant; when they had reached Rome, 
after visiting Paris and Naples, They had obtained 
permission to take casts of several of the finest 
works in those capitals ; including the great Nim- 
roud from Egypt colossal statues by Jean Goujon, 
casts of the Ghiberti Gates, figures by Michael 
Angelo from the Medici chapel at Florence, cin- 


uecento monuments by Donatello, and studies 
om Pompeii, 
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RAILWAY INQUESTS. 


Tun Aoccripent near Crezcu.—The inquiry into 
the circumstances attending the death of Humber- 
ston, the stoker, who lost his life by the engine of 
the express train running off the Bristol and Exeter 
line, on Wednesday, the 8th inst., was concluded at 
Creech on Thursday. The evidence which was 

iven has thrown but little 2 upon the cause of 

e accident which led to the fatal catastrophe. 
Amongst the witnesses was Captain Laffan, the 
Government inspector. 
the Coroner asked:—‘‘ Can you at all account for the 
accident?“ After a pause, Captain Laffan said: 1 
should prefer stating facts.“ Coruner: Can you 
at all account for the accident? It is like a medical 
man, after a post mortem examination, being asked 
his opinion, as a medical man, with respect to the 
cause of death of an individual.“ Captain Laffan : 
J will state my opinion to you if you wish it. I 
believe that the axle of the leading-wheel of the 
tender was weak at the point I have described; and 
that on the train coming at a very high speed on the 
line through the invert, and coming suddenly on to 
the rougher and more yielding line beyond, at a time 
when an extraordinary fall of rain tended to ex- 
aggerate any inherent defect in that part of the line, 
there ensued a violent jarring and vibration, which 
caused the bearing of the axletree togive way. The 
leading-wheels of the tender then left the line, and 
the irregular motion causing the tender to strike 
the after part of the engine at a time when the 
leading wheels of the engine met a rail which was 
not in good condition, drove those leading-wheels 
of the engine off the line, and the accident ensued. 
I have stated this as my opinion, not as the fact.“ 
A railway employé deposed that the axle was bought 
as the best description of iron; external examina- 
tion could not detect the defect mentioned by Cap- 
tain Laffan: it had only been in use three or four 

ears—axles last fifteen. The jury consulted for an 

our, and then gave this verdict :— 

We find that Thomas Humberston, stoker, was killed on Wed- 
nesday the 8th September, by the 4 and tender of the 
Bristol and Exeter down express-train having run off the line, 
after passing the invert beyond the Chard Canal; but of the 
cause of the accident we have no satisfactory evideuce. [They 
added]! — We have, however, sufficient evidence before us to 
show, that the portion of the line upon which the accident 
happened is naturally defective in respect of the soft stratum on 
which the raile are laid, particularly after wet weather. This 
Ought to be remedied. 

Tue STANDON- BRIDGE AcciDENT.—The inquest on 
Reynolds, the engine-driver who was killed at 
Standon-bridge on the 5th August, was brought to 
a close on Wednesday. The long delay arose from 
Reynolds's fireman having been hurt so much—his 
thigh was broken—that it was necessary to adjourn 
the «we | for a month. He was sufficiently re- 
covered on Wednesday to continue his evidence. 
This, and the testimony of other witnesses, proved 
that Reynolds’s own negligence and temerity were 
the proximate cause of the disaster and his death. 
He would not slacken speed when warned. Before 
the accident, said the fireman, we saw two lots 
of 8 on the line. The lot near Hatton - 
bridge gave us the red flag. This was fully three- 
quarters of a mile before we came in sight of the 
pilot- engine. The deceased took no notice of this 
signal, and did not reverse the engine until he saw 
the pilot before him at the coal-yard points. I am 
sure the deceased saw this signal. remarked to 
him when I saw it, that the driver of the pilot was 
probably going to cross at the coal-yard. He replied, 
Not he!’ and ran on at the same speed. I had 

ut the break on when I saw the plate-layers’ red 
ing. The deceased told me to take it off; but I 
did not do so, and he put on more steam.“ Had he 
obeyed the signal given by the plate-layers, there 
‘was plenty of time to stop before he arrived at the 
spot where the pilot-engine was shunting. Reynolds 
was rather an obstinate man.“ Other signals to 
stop, and one to move cautiously, were likewise dis- 
obeyed. The driver of the pilot, Grace, deposed 
that he had a distinct understanding with Reynolds 
that the pilot was to cross at Whitmore station; 
but that was impossible, from the speed at which 
the express-train followed; so Grace ran forward, 
leaving orders for Reynolds to slacken speed. Grace 
then darted onwards at “eighty or ninety miles an 
hour to Standon, four miles off; here he began to 
shunt; the rails were wet, and this caused the 
operation to be longer than usual: the express-train 
dashed into the locomotive before it had cleared the 
rails, Whena pointsman at Whitmore showed a 
green flag caution — Reynolds put his hand 
with the fingers extended to his nose, as if defying 
the pointsman. The Jury returned this verdict :— 


We find that the deceased, Thomas Reynolds, met his death 
from the collision between the express-train which he was 
driving and the pilot-en driven by John Grace. The col- 
lision was owing to the deceased’s having neglected to slacken 
his speed before coming to Whitmore, and to his paying no 
attention to the red flag which was shown bim between Whit- 
more and Standon, We do not think that any blame is to be 
attributed to John Grace under all the circumstances ot the 
case; but we would suggest to the Kailway Company the pro- 
priety of reducing to a printed regulation the existing under- 
standing between the driver ofan assisted engine and the driver 
of the pilot-engine who assists him; and we arealso of opinion, 
that in no case should the driver of the train assisted be allowed 
to pass Whitmore unless he has been signalled from that place, 
that the engine which had assisted him was safely out of the 
way. | 0 


A TANNER, recently deceased, at Manchester, is 
said to have left a fortune of £250,000, which he 
had accumulated in that trade. 


Tue Sournaurrox Ririz Corps are getting up a 
memorial, requesting the Government to recognise 
them as a body of volunteers, and to be exempted 
from militia service, it being understood that such 
— will receive the attention of the Govern- 
men 


After giving some evidence, | Th 


} 


| 


Ar and the onl 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Tue Dewiexts AND ConsoLaTions oF Porrry.— 
Poetry is its own reward. A consoler in life, it 
soothes afflictions; crowns poverty; rocks asleep 
sicknesses ; multiplies and refines pleasures ; endears 
loneliness ; embellishes the common, and irradiates 
the lovely. It is the natural religion of literature. 
Lord Bacon explained the old superstition that a 
rainbow draws perfume from the ground it hangs 
over, by supposing it to absorb the bloom of flowers. 
e dream of science is a reality of song. That 
Bow which Fancy sets in the clouds of life, drinks 
fragrance from all its many-coloured joys and 
sorrows. The hues which it gathers, it restores 
with milder beauty. The barrenest way-side of 
want and mourning looks green and cheerful under 
its brooding line of shadow. Poetical taste is the 
only magician whose wand is not broken. No hand, 
except its own, can dissolve the fabric of beauty in 
whichitdwells, Genii, unknown to Arabian fable, 
wait at the portal. Whatever is most precious from 
the loom, or the mine of fancy, is poured at its feet. 
Love, purified by contemplation, visits and cheers 
it. Unseen musicians are heard in the dark. It is 
Psyche in the palace of Cupid. True poetry, 
sincerely cherished, is a friend for life. It accom- 
panies us to all lands, and enjoys health in every 
climate. Milton disembarks with the missionary in 
the Bay of Islands. The African waggon is a litter 
for Horace. He who loves Imagination and Pathos 
wears a ring upon his finger, not less precious than 
that which Pliny tells us belonged to Pyrrhus, in 
which Nature had produced the figure of Apollo and 
the nine Muses. The stone answers the wish. Some 
happy messenger 

„Of many acolour’d plume sprinkled with gold” 
comes to our call, The scene is changed. The 
street of a great city slopes into a glade of Arcadia; 
or an Italian moon hangs large and golden between 
the mountain pines; or the shops brighten into gay 
pavilions, and the trumpet of the tournament rings 
out its challenge; or a magnificent kingdom of the 
East flashes through the smoke with all its pinnacles ; 
or a Tyrian sail catches the evening light, and swells 
softly in the still air of time. What harmony and 
lustre such visions shed over the tumult and fever of 
our cares !— Willmott's Pleasures of Literature. 


An InvinaiTz Propuetess.—Some remark of mine 
occasioned her to take my hand, as if in token of 
3 for what I said. She retained it so long 
that I began to feel a degree of embarrassment, 
which was augmented into dread, when I perceived 
her to cover her eyes with her disengaged hand, and 
sink into along and profound silence, Mr, 
also ceased to converse, It was really an awful con- 
tiguity in which I found myself; but being in a 
measure prepared for a demonstration at any moment, 
I was not so wholly taken aback as I otherwise 
should have been, when she at length broke out 
with a loud and sudden burst of the unknown tongue. 
Wholly unknown indeed it was to me; but it 
sounded something like the Greek which 1 had 
occasionally heard recited in the Senate House, It 
lasted but a very little time, and was succeeded by 
short and n sentences in good in- 
telligible English, and all of the most cheerful and 
encouraging nature. After declaiming in this wa 
for some time with her eyes closed, she went o 
into singing a hymn in a voice of triumphant joy, 
that was inexpressibly delightf{ul.— Reminiscences of 
Thought and Feeling, 


A Story or Tapzstry.--Poets compare human 
eyes to stars. It struck us that we preferred those 
stars shining through the wall to certain glittering 
human eyes which a lady once saw shining from her 
own wall. As the story goes, this poor lady 
destined to a terrible fright—was sitting alone before 
the fire, opposite a mirror which rested on the 
mantel-piece, and taking off her jewelled necklace 
and bracelets, before retiring to rest, when she 
looked up accidentally, and saw in the mirror what 
must have made a tapestried room terrible to her as 
long as she lived—for it was in aroom hung with 
tapestry that she was sitting. She saw shining eyes 
rolling in the head of one of the woven figures, a 
sight which we, safe from all ambush of the kind, 
can never think of without a quiver of sympathetic 
dread. She knew that a thief was watching her, 
and that there must be some accomplice in the house 
who had cut out the eyes of the figure to enable him 
todoso. She did not go into hysterics, nor do any- 
thing else that was not to the purpose. She took 
no notice, sat a while longer without looking into 
the mirror; no doubt of a deadly horror of being 
* from behind. She untastened some part 
of her dress, yawned, put on a natural ap ce of 
sleepiness, lighted her chamber candle, locked her 
suspicious proceeding— 
eft it on the table, walked steadily towards the eyes, 
the door being in that direction, quickly took the 
key from the lock, left the room, locked the door on 
the outside, and quickly went to seek help which 
she could better trust than that of her own servants, 
Dickens Household Words, 


Tue EpvoationaL System in Gerwany.— The 
educational system of the Continent, enforcing edu- 
cation in primary schools, and subverting family in- 
struction by the parents, or by teachers chosen by, 
and having the confidence of, the parents, has been 
detrimental to society in two ways. It has destroyed 
the influence of religious impressions, which, a“ 
tically considered, are the strongest ties that hold 
together the social body in a sound moral state; and 
it has thrown the education of the people, the 
formation of the public mind, and of the political, 
social, religious, and moral principles and opinions 


of the youth of the Continent, into the hands of a 


schemes. 


kind of rate body of teachers, independent 
both of the State and of the e, bred up and 
imbued with views generally inimical to the Govern- 
ments which appointed them, and who have been 
filled at the universities, by which they have directly 
or indirectly been taught and formed, with imprac- 
ticable, extra t, and visionary echemes of social 
reform. Socialism, Communism, and all the ex- 
travagant theories which occupy the 9 ＋ mind on 
the Continent, are derived from this root. The 
Continental Governments, by attempting to give a 
national education, through educational function- 
aries, to their subjects, have raised a power inde- 
pendent of themselves, and which they cannot 
control, They appoint the teachers; but the 
teachers are taught and recommended for appoint- 
ment by a power, within the State, greater than the 
State, and which, as literary men, the teachers 
follow in every visionary speculation or project. 
Free-trade in education, as in every other employ- 
ment, freedom to the parent to clothe the mind as 
he clothes the body of his child, according to the 
means and social position he holds, would have pro- 
duced a more wholesome social state on the Con- 
tinent. These functionary teachers drench the 
people with a school knowledge of no practical ap- 

lication to real affairs, and which cultivates the 
imagination, the taste, and the vanity of the indi- 
vidual, but not at all his thinking powers, his good 
sense, his moral and religious principles, and his 
character as a member of society. He comes out of 
his educational course brimful of his wild theories 
and speculations in religion, philosophy, and social 
polity, which are first engendered in the universities 
of Germany, and are then spread, by this educational 
machinery in their hands, through the lower as well 
as the higher schools, An education, not growing 
up naturally in society from the requirements and 
influences of property, of free social action, and of 
the improvement of the material condition of a 
people, but pressed down upon the public mind b 
Government authority or encouragement, may lea 
to a social evil greater even than ignorance, to 
raising up an ambitious class, solely invested with 
the formation of the public mind, holding a mono- 
poly of all education, possessing great social in- 
fluence, and, perhaps, r learning and brilliant 
talents, but unrestrained by religious or moral prin- 
ciple, by prudence, discretion, common sense, and 
wielding the press, and the immense educational 
power in their hands, to excite a universal enthu- 
siasm for their own impracticable and visionary 
Is not this the history of Germany and 
of France for this half century? Has Socialism or 
Communism any other origin? — From Laing 
Denmark and the Duchies. 


‘Aunt Puiuus's Cant; on, Sovutnzan Lis 
as 1T 16, is the title of a book recently published 
in America, by a Mrs. Eastman, which does not yet 
seem to have appeared in an English dress, It is 
written professedly in reply to Unole Tom's 
Cabin.“ The Athenaeum, in reviewing it hazards 
a guess that of the latter book there are pos- 
sibly two hundred thousand copies now circue 
lating in the British Islands. This success is not 
altogether personal; it is a national response to an 
appeal powerfully made in a great cause, Of “Aunt 
Phillis’s Cabin,” our contemporary says: —“ Mrs, 
Eastman is dogmatic and decisive. She talke of 
‘the Northerner’ with a freedom and a vehemence 
that would suggest nothing but gunpowder and the 
bowie-knife to the more peppery spirits of the other 
sex. In a long preface to her story she defends 
slavery against all assailants as God's own institu- 
tion’—and in a still longer appendix she derides 
and denies all the facts and points brought forward 
in Mrs, Stowe's narrative. Of course Mrs. Eastman 
has no such slave-ownerjto show in her corps de ballet 
as 124 because, as she says, no such monster 
ever lived, except in the person of the Northern pro- 
fessor who murdered his creditor for a mere matter 
of money! The slaves are weak, a little lazy, more 
than alittle given to strong waters ; and their owners 
are uniformly mild, affectionate, and * 
With Mrs. Eastman, slavery is all bedecked with 
flowers and besprinkled with rose-water. It is 
sweet to the sense and consoling to the heart. With 
her, it is a beautiful and interesting thing to be a 
slave—and the worst that can happen to a quadroon 
or a negress is, to gain her freedom. One of the 
figures of her story—Susan—listens to the Aboli- 
tionists, and gets entrapped into — liberty; 
but, repenting thereof, she begs to be made a slave 
again,—when her mistress makes an example of 
her, and refuses to take her back! This has been 
the prattle of men in all times in reference to the 
‘peculiar’ institution. When burly old Johnson 
poured out one of his scornful denunciations of sla- 
very, little Boswell held up his hands in pious horror, 
— declared that — To abolish the slave · trade would 

10 


Shut the gates of mercy on man 


In conclusion, the Atheneum says: She means to 
in a good word for the lords and masters of the 

uth,— but her non-admissions and suggestions 
support in a remarkable manner the conclusions 
which on this side of the Atlantic most people would 
draw from the perusal of such works as ‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.“ 


Poisonous Funet.—Two pe died last week 
at Cross-y-Ceilog, South Wales, from partaking of 


some ungi, which by mischance had got 

inal do cas some — 
A meeting was held at Bradford yesterday week 

to form an association for the r of the taxes on 


knowledge. A provisional committee was appointed, 
with power to add to their number. 
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Che Nenconformist.” 


— 22, 


GLEANINGS, 


If thou hast a loitering servant, send him on thine 
errand just before his dinner. 


Children are born mute, chiefly because of the 
near relationship of their So it was stated at 
the late meeting of the 


la when he bought his wile another palrof, 
sa en he t 
spectacles sit 


A north country paper is responsible for the fol- 
lowing :—“ What is the 8 which a Ir 
can e gram 
recht (tae 2 mar y making a present a 

Contracts for 75,000Ibs. of tea have just been con- 
cluded for the Royal Navy. Tea will now be drank to a 
great extent by the tars instead of grog. 3 


The American “nursery for seamen” is the British 
navy! Fifty thousand of our tars are in the maritime 
service of the United States. 


An American gentleman, who has made a fortune 
of several millions of dollars in California, has . — ar- 
rived in Rome for the purpose of offering to his Holiness 


a specimen of the ow metal, valued at ab t 
ll 43 Pee ee 


Enterprise is busy at the Falls of Ni 
ing and setting up a wire-cable sus -bridge, to 
3 Mey ＋ n pee The bridge 
will form a single span o u th ighi 
1,678 622 lbs. . ee Mie ie 


A Cocknzrisu.—A “ fast young gentleman, who 
indulges in a pipe of Orinoco occasionally, asked the 
following simple question of his purveyor :—*“ Mr. Tur- 
2 how do you spell horroonoker, with a naitch 
or a hoe?“ | 


Very Crzver.—At Tottenham, lately, a person 
undertook, for a bet of £6, to lay a gun on the ground, 
throw a potato up, turn head over heels, pick up the 
gun, and hit the potato once out of five shots before it 
fell to the ground. He won the bet the first shot. 


Contrast or Cotours.—An exquisite young lady 
wriggled into a linendraper’s, and, with the moat excra- 
ciating drawl she could affect, inquired if they had any 
“subdued mouse-coloured silk.” No,“ replied the 
draper, with a sudden and expressive twirl of the yard- 
stick, but we have some enraged rat colour.“ 


A Microcosu.—The steamer conveying the mem- 
bers of the British Association, on their last excursion, 
assed very near Rathlin Island, an island five miles in 
ngth and one in breadth, containing about 1,100 in- 
habitants, who always talk of Ireland as a foreign king- 
dom, and have very little intercourse with it. The people 
are of simple habits, and their laws but few, the punish- 
ment for their most hardened offenders being trans- 
portation to Ireland.” 


Litzrati.—The word which now confers honour 
had at one time a very different signification. Among 
the Romans it was usual to affix some branding or 
ignominious letter on the criminal, when the crime was 
infamous in ita nature; and persons so branded were 
called ! inscripti,” or“ stigmatici,”” or, by a more equi- 
vocal term, literati.“ The same expression is likewise 
adopted in stat. 4 Henry VIII., which recites that 
diverse persons lettered had been more bold to commit 
mischievous deeds,” &c. 


Dainxine.—The Springfield (Illinois) Register 
relates the following :—‘‘In March last three men in 
this city agreed to drink themselves to death. The first 
died in April, the second in May. The survivor on the 
happening of the last event showed signs of breaking the 
eompact, and he kept sober two or three daysafterwards, 
but honour revived, and he died in June. This is literally 
true. 


A Snanr Rerort.—A celebrated barrister one 
day examining a witness, who foiled all his attempts at 
ridicule by her ready and shrewd answers, at last ex- 
claimed: “ There is brass enough in your head, madam, 
to make a five pail kettle.” And sap enough in yours, 
siz, to fill it,” quickly retorted the witness. 


A Wu Girt, says the Cincinnati Commercial, 
was captured last week in the woods back of Columbia. 
She was first observed climbing trees with a rapidity 
only equalled by a monkey. Captain sag ap wi 
a large party, went out to capture this sing being, 
and after great trouble succeeded in doing so; when 
they learned from her incoherent expressions that she 
had been a lunatic in the asylum at Columbus, whence 


shillmg 


a, fashion- 


she escaped some months since, and had lived in the 
woods, subsisting upon nuts and roots. 


Tun Sum ory New Paint.—A bundle of old 


however, 
vapour does not seem to be readily 
air is kept moist by evaporation. 


Conerancy.—An aged waterman, 
Newmarket Union last week, is quoted 
papers as a model of constancy. In early li 
suddenly sent for by his eweetheast, who 
siderable distance. He arrived at her bedside, an 


. young couple were sitting 
together im a romantic spot, with birds and flowers about 
them, when the fol ensued :-—** My dear, 

eserifice of m lease thee, most gladly 
sis, you ere too kind! 
ust reminds me that I wish you'd stop 


for me, and as you are already 


tobacco, In take care that 
4 be bigamy.” 


| exports have 


well, sir, since this is the way | Fiv 


BIRTHS. 


September 16, at 5, Clarence- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. J. T. 


da 0 
| wate. 17, Mrs. Josxrn THompson, of No. 17, Smith-street, 


„Newport, Monmouth. 
ERS, late of Margate, of a 


| ee 90, on an The Brompton, the lady of 
4 yen „ ‘hurloe-square, Brom 

W. D. Szymour, Eeq., M. P., of a — heir. 

| MARRIAGES. 


ber 2, at the Hope E h Ba Chapel, Bridgend, 
ey the mer 7. Rl gy a on of place, Mr. Josarn 
— Kin AW. ELWA BAT Axpaews, of 
— — of Gloucestershire. This was the first 
| marriage solemnized at this chapel since its 7 
September d, at the Independent Chapel, Ilfracombe, by the 
Rev. J. Brace, the Rev. W. Ecoins, Independent minister, to 
Euizaparu WII, of that place. 
tember 11, at Farnham, 8 the Rev. W. Curling 
by the Rev. W. Sankey, nae Con ma, Esc., 0 
roy ion, son of J. Curling, Esq., to ETAzanrrn, daughter of W. 


in York-place, Edinburgh, Daub ALIson 
: London, to Jnssz, eldest daughter of 
r F. Baptist Chapel, Carmarth 
at street rmarthen, 
by the Rev. H. W. Jones, the Rev. NaTHANIgL THOMAS, pastor 
the above church, to Laura Emity Anne, daughter of J. 
BLaGpon — of Beddington Manor, near Cheltenham. 

September 15, at the Baptist Chapel, Milford, Hante, by the 
Rev. H. V. Gill, the Rev. Aly nun SHanrps, pastor of the Baptist 
church, Ashley. Hants, to Mary Turnquanp, only daughter of 
Rev. J. Turquand, of Milford. 

September 15, at St. Ives, Hunts, GzorGrana, eldest daughter 
> Dar, Eeq., to WILLIAM CoLLiNewoop, Esq., of Peter- 

g 

September 15, at Newbury, by the Rev. J. Drew, Mr. Davis 
Francis Osmonp, of Manor Farm, near Ramsbury, to Hanger, 
eldest daughter of Mr. J. Liban, of Challow, Berks. 

September 15, at Cavendish-street Chapel, Manchester, by the 
father of the bride, Mr. Ropert Ivy, son of the late Rev. R. Ivy, 
of Dukinfield, to Hannan, second daughter of the Rev. J. Sut- 
OL, of Longsight. | 

ber 15, at Silver-street Chapel, Worcester, by the Rev. 
W. Brock, of Bloomsbury Chapel, London, Rospert B Waters, 
of 18, — reg terrace, Kentish-town, to Saran EDGINGTON, 
eldest daughter of E. L. WIILIAMs, Esq., C. B., of Deglis House, 
Worcester. 

September 18, at Salem Chapel, Mile-end. road, by the Rev. 
H. L. Adams, Mr. Henry Lampert, of Peckham, Surrey, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Casu, of Stepney. 

September 20, at the Congregational Chureh, Kentish-town, 
by the Rev. T. E. Tnornzssy, Mr. Joux Dureant, of St. John- 
street, to Marrna, the eldest daughter of Mr. W. Dapman, of 
Maldon, Essex. 


DEATHS, 


September 4, drowned, whilst bathing in the Bristol Channel, 
off the coast of Devon, much regretted, aged 21, Mr. SamueL 
Corton, of No. 16, Mincing-lane, London, son of J. K. Cotton, 
Esq., of Barnstaple, 

September 9, at his residence, Tostock, Suffolk, aged 76 years, 
THomas Brown, E:q., M. D., of No. 6, Queen Ann-street, and 
Tostock-place, Woolpi Suffolk, the uncle of the Rev. R. N. D. 
Brown, Incumbent of St. James’s, Bermondeey. 

1 12, at Waterfoot, Cumberland, in her 55th year, 
the Hon. Lady Rameay, of Balmain, widow of the late Sir A. 
Ramsay, Bart., and daughter of the first Lord Panmure. 

ber 13, SanaH Cursuan, wife of Mr. F. Sarpy, of 
Ealing, Middlesex, and daughter of Mr. Joseph Phipson, of 


Birmingham. 
ustine’s, Ramegate, in his 40th year, 


September 14, at St. A 
Avevusetus WRELBY Puern, 0 

September 14, after a long and painful iliness, aged 57, the 
Rev. Jonn Green, Baptist minister of Neweastle-on- Tyne. 

September 15, at the Congregational Library, Blomfield-street, 
Finsbury, aged 40 years, Mary, the beloved wife of Mr. E. 
CHURCHYARD. 

September 17, aged 17, Marta, second daughter of Mr. 8. 
Gites, of Manchester. 

September 18, at Portland-place, aged 64 years, Sir SANDFORD 
Granam, Bart. 

September 18, at Plymouth, Cammin Frances, wife of 
W. C. Maonna pr. 


MIONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tuvgspay Evzwine. 


There has been very slight fluctuation in the 
Stock Market during the past week—latterly the 
tendency has been upwards. The rate for money 
is less, and it can be placed on call at 13 
whilst first-class paper is discounted at 14 to 2 per 
cent. The general abundance of money, the 
satisfactory reports of the harvest, and the political 
quietude existing, are in favour of present prices, 
and, within three weeks, we shall have several 
millions sterling disbursed for dividends upon 
English securities, besides the interest duly adver- 
tised on various F Stocks. 

The dividend declared on Thursday at the half- 
yearly court of the Bank of England, was at the 
rate of £3 10s. per cent. for the half-year endin 
the 31st August, which was unanimously carried. 
After payment of this dividend, the “rest” will 
amount to £3,031,180. 


PROGEESS OF THE STOCKS :-— 


61 L E N 8 


Shut | Shut | Shut 
280 


Ton sf 70 pm. 74 pm. 7 
pm. 67 pm. pm. 74 pm. 74 pm. 
FEE 
The imports of bullion during the past week 
have been oT 1 the extent of £95,000; the 
£260,000; and the exports by 
the “ Bentinck” steamer from Southampton, on 
Monday, are to the extent of £347,000. 

The Foreign Securities are generally firmer, and 
many show a material advance in the prices. 
There is not, however, much activity in business. 
Peruvian and Spanish are — firm, and 
the Turkish Loan has a better tendeney. Austrian 
Serip has declined } this week. The following are 
to-day’s prices : 

Austrian Five per Cent. Scrip, 52 6 pm.; Austrian 

€ Cent. Old Bonds, 85} (exchange fixed at 
10 florins £.) Belgian Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 


5 


—; Br Old Fi 1024; Ditto, N " 3 
| Danish Three pes Cala $43; Bo. Five per Cent. Il 


| 
| 
| 
| 


] 


cent., | 3 


Dutch Four per Cent. Certificates, 90 § ; Mexican 
Old Bonds, for Ac. —; Ditto, New Threes, 254 4 4; 
Peruvian Actives, —; Ditto, New Deferred Three per 
Cents., 666; Sardinian Five per Cents., 9546; Rus- 
sian Five Cents., —-; Ditto, Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents., 1084 + Granada 14 per Cents., ex c., 23; Spanish 
Old Three 1 — Cents., 51; Ditto, New Deferred 
Three per ts., 231 24; Ditto, Committee’s Cer- 
tificates, 3 per Cent.; Passive Bonds, 63; Turkish 
Scrip., $3 premium. 

Railway Shares have been flat, but are now 
recovering, and the appearance of the market is in 
favour of an improvement in prices. To-day’s 
quotations are as follows:— 

Aberdeen, 26 263; Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Ches. 
June. 8 7; Bristol and Exeter, 100 101; Caledo- 
nian, 43 434; Chester and Holyhead, 20 20); Dublin 
and Belfast, 7 5; Eastern Counties, 113 111; East 
Lancashire, 184 182; ene and Glasgow, 69 71; 
Great Northern, 74 76; Great Western, 96; 963 ; Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, 863 54; London and Blackwall, 
8 81; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 1044 1054; 
London and North estern, 120; 121; London and 
South Western, 91 92; Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire, 314 24 ; Midland, 77 774 ; Norfolk, 43 45; 
North British, 30 31; North Staffordshire, 49 4); 
North Western, — —; Oxford, Worcester, and Wol- 
verhampton, 48 49; South Eastern, 72 73; South 
Wales,394 403 ; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 67 68; 
York and North Midland, 49 50. Forgign—Central 
France, — —; East Indian, 7? 8; Namur and Liege, 
71 81; Northern of France, 28 84; Orleans and Bor- 
deaux, — —; Paris and Orleans, 58 60; Paris and 
Rouen, 35 36; Rouen and Havre, 163 17. 

There seems to be a deal of mystery about the 
Austrian loans. The latest advices from Vienna 
state that the subscription to the new loan at 
length exceeds the amount required. Out of the 
total of £8,000,000, the sum taken by the Messrs. 
Rothschild is said to be £3,100,000. 


The accounts of the state of trade throughont 
the pen during the past week, show great 
activity and confidence in all quarters. At Man- 
chester, the market was steady, with an improvin 
continental demand, — from Germany — 
Russia. At Birmingham, the rise of 16 per cent. 
in the price of iron, which has been fixed to take 
place on the Ist of October, has led to a propor- 
tionate advance in various descriptions of manu- 
factured goods, but, as regards the general busi- 
ness of the place, there is undiminished activity, and 
large orders are in hand from India, South 
America, and the United States, while the ship- 
ments to Australia are also upon an extensive 
scale. In the woollen districts there has again 
been an increase of transactions, and the working 
classes are enjoying a degree of prosperity un- 
known at any former period. At Nottingham, it 
is the quiet season, but future prospects are con- 
sidered to be unusually — An invention 
for the manufacture of wire lace, capable of being 
electro-plated, is attracting much attention, and is 
likely to lead to many new forms of ornament. 
In the Irish linen-market there has been great 
animation, with a further slight advance in prices. 


PRICES OF STOCKS. 
The highest prices are given. 


BRITISH, Price. FORRIGN, Price. 
Consols..... „eee 100 2 || Drasi... . 41034 
Do. Account 100 uador 666% %%% 4 
8 per Cent. Reduced | 1 Dutch 4per cent 

Ne. | 104 Prench 3 percent 75 50 
Long Annuities.... 6 11-16 || Granada 12 
Bank Stock........ 228 Mexican3 pr.ct.new 
India Stock ........ — ortuguese ......| 38 
Exchequer Bills— Russian 3 ll 

ane 70 pm. 8 ab percent,. 48} 
India Bonds 87 pm. itto3 percent | 23 224 
DittoPassive. 5 6 0 „ — 


THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, September 17. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 11th of September, 1852. 


Issuu * 2 
Notes issued. 35,349,790 — — Debt. . 11,015,100 


ther Securities . 2,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 21,330,636 
Silver Bullion 19,154 


426.340,50 


235,340, 790 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000 GovernmentSeeuri- 
Rest 252222. 3,000,362) ties including 
Deposits (in Dead Weight An- 

nuity) . . 14,189,182 

Other 1,116,843 

Notes ..... „eee 13,263,415 

Gold and silver Coin 543,854 


Ac 
counts) 7,287,944 
Depos 


Other its .... 12,380,726 
Seven-day aud other ' 
Bills 666 %%% „% „„ 1,391,262 
£39,113,294 229,113,291 


Dated the 16th day of September, 1852. 
M. MaueuaLL, Chief Cashier. 


Mackettar, Ducan J agree | C Gres- 
AMES, aAmMPpson, CHAR 
ham-street, shaw! ‘20, — 2: 

ureh-cham- 


d, Christch 
Cambridge, watchmaker 
Meere. Reeve and 


2: tors, 
n, Pleet-stvest ; and Mr. Reece, Birming- 
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„* 
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Marniott, Dam, Oxford. street, draper, September 30, 
November 2: solicitor, Mr. Northeutt, Gray'e-inn- square. 

Barker, Henry AUA mon, City-road, coal merehant, Sept. 
30, „ 9: — Messrs. Lawrance, Plews, and 

er, O ewry-cham 

gy tet hn ALPRED, Norwich, ironmonger, September 30, 
October 19: solicitors, Mesers. Sole and Turner, Alderman. 
bury ; and Mesers. Miller and Son, Norwich. 

ee 2 am, perfumer, September 27, 
October 93: tor, Mr. ot ey my 
* GiLBgRt, Gronras, late of Nottingham, ilder, October 8 and 
29  solfcitor, Mr. Smith, Nottingham. 

STaLey, THOMAS, Stockport, grocer, September 29, November 
10 : solicitor, Mr. Stringer, Stockport. 5 

Hanrnis, CHARLES Sewett, Liv I, pawnbroker, September 
28, October 28: solicitors, Messrs. Wason and Fletcher, Liver- 
pool. 


SOOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

4 ae F., Kintail, cattle dealer, September 24, Oc. 
tober 19. 

Hoop, J. R., Edinburgh, draper, September 23, October 14. 


Tuesday, September 21, 


BANERUPTs, 

Dee.ey, Bunzaum Srron. Buokley-street Whitechapel, en- 
gineer, October 2, November 6: solicitors, Messrs. Tucker and 
Sons, Sun-chambers, Threadneedle-street, and Messrs. Wright, 
Birmingham, 

Horzins, Joux Lovett, Star-corner, Bermondsey, draper, 
October 5, November 2: solicitors, Mesers, Sole and Turner, 
Aldermanbury. 

LAWRENCE, James Frepertox, Wookey Hole, Somersetshire, 
eee — October 6, November 3: solicitor, Mr. Bevan, 

sto 


Mum, Hewny, and Miss, Caantes, Old. road, Limehouse, 
and Giles-row, Mile-end-road, drapers, October 7, November 9 
solicitor, Mr. Mason, Ironmonger-lane, Cheapside. 

Wi1so0n, Ropert, Cambridge, grocer, October 1, November 11: 
solicitors, Mr. Hare, Mitre-court, Temple, and Mr. Robinson, 
Cambridge. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 


Dove.as, Coan_es M‘Larty, Glasgow, merchant, September 
23, October 15. 


Epnik, Jonx, Leven, Fifeshire, flax spinner, September 24, 
October 21. 


Hoop, WILLIAM, Glasgow, commission agent, September 14, 
October 21. 


MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Mona, September 20th. 


The show of English Wheat samples from Essex was mode- 
rate this morning, but good frem Kent: new Wheat of secon- 
dary quality was very difficult to sell, but dry fine samples and 
old went off pretty readily at last Monday’s prices. With 
Foreign Wheat and American Flour we have been HMberall 
supplied, although, however, the purchases made were in retail, 
holders would not submit to lower rates. Barley without 
material alteration. Beans and Peas scarce and fully a8 dear. 
With the exception of a considerable quantity from Archangel, 
our supply of Oats were small, the demand to-day was fair, at 
the prices of last week. Carrawayseed maintained former 
rates. Linseed Cakes quite as dear. | 


unde, Monday, September 20th.—The Seed trade remained 
in much the same position as before. Secondary qualities of 
white Mustardseed was rather easier to buy, and winter Tares 
were the turn cheaper ; with these exceptions, quotations re- 
mained as on this day week. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, sutrurmtro. Monday, September 20. 


The show of Foreign Stock here to-day was egain very ex- 
tensive ; but at least two-thirds of it was in poor condition. In 
prices no material change took place. Notwithstanding that 
the supply of home-fed Beasts on offer wae again very exten- 
sive as to number, there was a scarcity of really prime stock. 
The attendance of both town and country buyers being large, 
nearly the whole of the Beasts changed hands, at prices equal 

to those obtained on Monday last The primest Scots realized 
48. per Slbs, With 1 we were tolerably well, but not to 
„ gay heavily, supplied, the time of year considered, Prime 

s and half-breds moved off steadily, at full currencies. 
Most other breeds met « slow sale, and late rates were barely 
su d. Lamb is now out of season, The demand for 
Calves—the show of which was tolerably good—was not so 
active as on Friday ; nevertheless, prices were maintained. 


We had a fair inquiry for Pigs, in the value of which no change 
took place. 


Price per stone of Silbe, (sinking the offal) 
BOOT conccces 2s 4d.to 4s. Od. V 2d. to 4. 4d, 


Mutton . . 3 2 „% 4 6 | Pork........2 10 ..3 10 
HEAD or Carr aT SMITHFIBLD. 
¥ Sheep. ves, Pigs 
Frida eecee 980 6 6 6606060 7.900 eeee ee 301 eeeeen 350 
Mon ay ee 5,513 eeeede 28,900 9 cesses e@eeee 


Weweats and LaDura M 


er 8lbs. by the carcase, 
Inferior Beef 2¢. 4d. to 


28. 6d. Inf, Mutton 26. 10d. to 85. 0d. 
Middling do 7 * ee 210 Mid. ditto.. $ 3 as 8 
Primelarge 3 0 ., 8 Prime ditto 3 10 ..4 2 
Prime small 8 10 3 nn 8 ee 3 0 
Large Pork 2 8 .. 3 0 Small Fork, 3 2. 8 8 
Lamb......48. 24. to 5s. 2d. 

PROVISIONS, London, Monday, ber 20.—Our Butte, 
Lr aon tag aan erer 
when there were indication; of a revival in demand, and since 
a good business has been done in most descriptions of Irish on 
board and landed at le., and ially at 2s. per cwt. advarce 
for design que. Of Friesland, the last 8 
condition, ty prime; ’ » per 
ewt. . For Bacon e sale, All of prime 
quality cleared off at full prices—H at 1s. over last quo- 
tations. Hams and Lard in demand and value, 

Prices or Butres, Caress, Hams, &c, 4 

8. 8. 8, 

Friesland. . .. per ewt. 90 to 02 Double Gloucester, 
K 6 6 6 6 6% „% 6% „„ *2ee6@ 92 per et. eeeneeeneeee 50 to 58 
Dorset new) . 90 94 8 6 6 6 666666 666 50 
Ditto (middling sec — Tork Aa 68 76 
Carlo. . 660 80 82 Westmoreland, eeee 74 
W „ do. , 80 Irieh, Dees 60 70 
Cork, doo om r sesecson OP 
Li 6 6 666 „„ „ „„ 666 0 74 Wiltshire N 
Bligo 24255555 „„ 4 „„ „„%„%6 ĩö 78 — ).. seeereteees 62 64 
Fresh Butter, per doz. 10 12 eevee 62 
Cheshire Cheese, per Hamburg, do a 

OWE, „ 606% 70 Ameriean, 6 %%% %%% ™™ = 
Chedder, do. eeeereees 68 


BREAD.—The of wheaten bread in the metropolis are 
om 74,t074d.; of household ditto, 544.to64d. per 4ibs. loaf, 


HOPS, Bonovon, Monday, September 20.— The market during 


the earl ot aks woah tae heavy at declining rates; but 
within Ay. day or two we —1 had mere Inquiry, and 


prices steady at the currency annexed ;— 


| Bussex Pockets 70s,to 898. 
* ioe eeeeteeererese 82888 
ok owl 966% eee ene 90s, to 1126, 


_ COVENT GARDEN, Sarurvay, September 18. 
BA — and Fruit are fs, eu Melons are abundant, 
a 


— 


lume, N and A sufficient for the demand. 
Apricots are all but over, continue to be imported, 
but English grown ones may now be obtained. Filberts are 
r and realize better prices. Potatoes are plentiful, 
t diseased. Peas are scarce. Mushrooms are plentifn 
ms, 


l. 
Cut flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Roses, Mi 
nettes, Bignonia venusta, and Fuchsias was 


TALLOW, Monpay, September 20, 


The shipments of Tallow from St. Petersburgh being very 
limited, and sales having taken place here and at for 


shipment to New York, importers are very firm, and 
on the advance, 
To-day, P. T. O. on the 10 at 0. dd. to 400, for 


spot 
new, and 90s, 6d. to 30s. 9d. for old. Tallow is 38a, 6d. 
to 30s. per ot. met cash. Rough fat, 9s, IId. per Sibs, 


PARTICULARS OF TALLOW, 


—— — 


184 1 1851, 1853, 
Cask Oasks. | Casks, | Oasks. | Casks. 
stock this day... 34,0 21,178) 30,183} 36,243 
47 87s. 6d. 89a, : 38a. Od. 39s. Od. 

Price of v. o. to to to to 
. Od. | 878. Od. | BOs. $d. 9. 6A. 408. Od. e 
Delivery last wee 1767 $494 2498; 2297 
Do. from Ist June 20,87 25,0860 24.745| 20,884 
966 3244 $77 
Do. from let June $3,882; 29,479 20,585] 18,395) 16,499 
Price of Town ...| 49s. Gd. 40s. Od. | 41s. Od, 418. d. 418. 9d. 


* New. 


WOOL, Crry, Monday, September 29. 


The market is steady and the arrivals are moderate. For 
the public sales on the 14th of next month, it is expected that 
45,000 to 50,000 bales will be offered. The imports into London 
last week were 764 bales, of which 378 were from Alexandria 
210 from Germany, and the rest from New Zealand and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


O1LS.—Linseed, 30s. Od. to —s, per cwt.; Rapeseed, Eng- 
lish refined, 328. Od. to -.; ditto, foreign, 348. 6d.; brown, 
$28. 9d. is Gallipoli, per tun, £52; Spanish, £— to , 
Sperm £85 to £87 10s., bagged, £86; South Sea, £55 to £—; 
Seal, pale, £34108. to £—0s.; do. coloured, £323 to £33 ; 
Nod, Os. to £—; Pilchard, £28 to £30; Oocoa Nut, per 
ton, £38 to £40; Palm, £29 66. 


HIDES AND SKINS, 
8. 


d. s. d. 
Market Hides, 56 to 64 Ibs. „ © 8 ete § port. 
Ditto „„ „ Oe. OR a 
Ditto „ 0 214 0 of 90 
Ditto „ of ie 
Ditto 88 96 lbs. 0 08 0 me 
Ditto 96 104 1b. „ 0 33 0 + | . 
Shearlings „bbb 
„ 
Horze Hides dents ° —— 2 se 2 10 
Calf Skins, light 0 0 0 5 11 9 988 
“Ditto full ff) Se en ae 
Polled Sheep . VVT 
Half breds ‘ ope ar ar ee 
Downs 5 ae — * * * 2 4 2 6 


COAL MARKET, Monday, September 20, 
Market without aleration from Friday’s sale. Hetton’s, 16e.; 

Stewart's, 15s. 6d.; Tees, —s.; South Ddrhame, —s.; New 

Pelton, —s. ; Braddyll, 158. 8d.; South Hartle ool, 15s. ; Wy- 


lam’s, 14s, 6d.; Hartley’s, 15s, 6d,; Kelloe, 15s.; Eden Main, 
148. 9d.; Hugh Hall, 14s, 9d. 


Freah arrivals, 97; left from last day, 22; Tota!, 119. 


COLONIAL MARKETS, Tugspay Evenine. 


Sucan.—The market has again opened with a firm appear- 
ance, and a full amount of business has been done at the ex- 
treme prices of last week. 1,000 hogsheads of West India sold, 
including the public sales. Jamaica sold from $l«, to 
Barbadoes, 83s. to 37s. 6d.; Demerara, 313. 6d. to 99s. 9, 
bags of M uritius found steady buyers in public sale t 29-, 6d. 
to 378. 64. About 1,000 Bengal and 700 of Madras also 
sold in pablic sale—Bengal from 30s. 6d. to 39s. 64.; Madras, 
266. to 260.64. The refined market has been firm—grocery 
lumpe, low to fine, 43s. 64, to 462. 6d. 

Coryns.— The small public sale of 80 bags of plantation did 
not alter general ih- article has a steady appear- 
ance. Native 185. 6d, to 44s, 

Tes.—The with the samples of the 


done by 


to. day. 
Non. —3, 000 bags of good and fine Bengal sold freely in 
public sale at 108. 6d, to 110., established an advance of 
last week, and the 


$4, to 6d. on the public sale prices article 

err blis sale, 

and partly sold at about , aivanee; Bs. $4, to bs. 1d. The 

quantity of East India now deelared for the next quarterly sale 
18,000 chests. 
TPETRE.— 600 


sold with spirit, at very full ; 
% to 27s. 6d.; refraction 2}, 6d. ; 
, 260. 64. to 98s. 6d, 


were brought forward in public sale. 
Honduras sliver, ebtedly brought fn, at 3s. Sd. to 4s.; black sold 
at full prices, 4s. to 5s. 4d.; T 3s. 10d, to 4s. 4d, 
Mexican silver sold at a slight decline, 33, 7d. 
TaLLow.—The market has been active, and an advance of 64. 
has been paid, 40s. 
In other articles no material alteration. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PDARCLAY and cos. STOUT, 


3s. 64. dozen Quarts, by taking Six dozen; if 
— 4a, ba? — * bbs. 


BASS and CO’S. PALE ALE, 6s. per dozen Quarts, 4s. per 
dozen Pints. 


PALE or GOLD SHERRY, 26s., 30s., 36s., 42s. 
LD BOTTLED PORT, 36s., 
DRAUGHT PORT, 26s. 
CHAMPAGNE, 40s, and upwards, 
For Cash. 
W. WHITAKER, Wiese Meacuanr, 
| 24, Cavtcugp Friazs, Crry. 


* 


ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY.—The highest 
medical authorities recommend brandy and water as 


the 
best cus beverage, and larly as an efficient pre- 
ventive of dſarrboœtie com Ur they equally 
concur in preferring Bette“ t Brandy, as the purest and 
most wholesome, It is unequalled for fruite, 


made wines, ke. Sold the ’ 

Sion ess Sin ray gata 

sules; and at the Dictiliery 7. Bethe -bars 
cases 


bome- 

dottles and included, at 18s gallon, or babe 
at 18s, 

mn 


144 1 nde 


1 1 Py 


_ 


COLONIAL COFFEE, CHOP, AND DINING- 
ROOMS, 
78, LOMBARD-STREET (near the Bank). 


MARSHALL confidently assures those 
@ who may thie establishment that 


® they wild 
uniformly be with articles of the ¢ quality, and 
a ee eo 
y: 0 
e 


Flag Se 
as the Review came tone er ee 


1 — Omnibuses pass every * 
TO THE HEADS OF THE NATION. 
HAS OF HAIR. -R. BECK is now manu- 


facturing the most superior HEAD~DRESSES for 
LADIE6 and GENTLEMEN, upon ah entirely New Oonstric- 
tion. has for the strictest regard to fitting 

the 4 and figure of the wearer, 
sight 


They have likewise the t advantage of being only feather- 
weights; neither shrinking nor expand; nor will they lose 
colour, or change ia any climate, R. B. does not profess to be 
one of the seeming! cheap Wigmakers in London, as such 
persons truly make Wies; but he does profess that the priced 


are such for the article supplied, that will in the end be found 
the most economical. 


R. BECK, Removed from Cheapside to 4, OLD JEWRY. 


CHINA, EARTHENWARE, AND TABLE GLASS. 


ENRY MATHEWS, No. 22, FINSBURY- 


PAVEMENT, and 8, LITTLE MOORFIELDS, CITY 
LONDON, has on show a New and well-assorted Stock. 


Dinner Services, to dine 12 persons, 108 r from £2 4s. 
Dessert Services, for 12 persons, from 15s. 6d.; China Tea an 

Coffee Services, gilt, from 193, 8d.; Breakfast Services, for 8 
persons, 19s, ; Toilet Services, from 7s. 6d. 


Cut Wine Glasses, 46. dozen ; Tumblers, moulded, 3s. 6d, 
per dozen; ditto Out, Gs. per dozen. Quart Cut Decanters, 

. 6d. each; Pint ditto, one-third less ; and every requisite faz 
the table in Cut and Moulded Glass at equally low prices; to- 
gether with all description of articles suitable for Kitchen 
purposes. 

HENRT MATHEWS would solicit parties furnishing to ex- 
amine his Stock, which will be found to combine the usefal and 
ornamental with lowness of price, each article being marked in 


plain figures. Goods properly packed and forwarded to any 
post town of England, camRIaGR FREE. 


22, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, CITY, LONDON. 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 
For the Conveyance of 4 to Dwellings, Factories, 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 
For Watering Gardens, 
GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 
For the Conveyance of Sound in Churches, Chapels, Offices, &c., 
supplied on reasonable terms, and flit d in 
workman-like style, 


WATER TANKS AND CISTERNS 
Lined with Gutta Percha, 


BY 
J. H. HEEPS, 
PLUMBER, 
46, LIVERPOOL-ST., BISHO! #GATE-ST., 
LONDON. 


. ena e % ws parts of the Kingdom, on 
Ww FONTAINE, SOAP AND CANDLE 
@ MANUFACTURER, and MANUFACTURER O the 


PATENT METALLIC WICK and COMPUSII'E CANDLES, 
and CANDLE LAMPS in every Form and Variety. 


EAST STREET, HOXTON OLD TOWN; 


AND AT 
„ 
10, VERE-STREET CLARE-MARKET, * 
7, S0 “TERRACE, HIGH-STREET, CAMDEN. 
47, CHICHESTER-PLACE, KING’S-CRO8S, 
12, 0 ISLINGTON. 
2, COURTKEY-TERBACE, KINGSLAND, 2 doors from 


1, HOXTON OLD TOWN. 
. CHONCH OTREBT, on 
55° WHITECHA 


NDON- 

FRIANGLE, KENNINGTON-CkKOS8, 
i. CHARLOTTE-BOW, WALWORTH-ROAD. 
8, FREDEBICK-PLACE, OLD KENT-ROAD. 


9, d. 
8 


as. 


Fontaine’s Best Composite Candles 
Composite Candles 


(No, 1)...... 
(No, 2 


*. ee 116 


Ib, 
40. 


18 in a Box ...... 
» 12 in a Box... 


isin 


very best Mottled Soap eee 
2 Oe? „%% „„. 


Mottled 

finest Pale Yellow 
oan de ditte LILA 666 
ditto 
and 
in use to do as 


found 
Id. or 1glb. of ordinary 
of the finest 


9 
0 
Foataine’s 


PPATGCAAAGAND 


rere 


66% % % „„ „66% „666666060 
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OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 


GREAT AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA. 


HIS celebrated Medicine was originally dis- 
covered in the 1805, and is the only genuine Towns- 
end’s Sarsaparilla in d or America. 

With nearly Firry Yarns’ Ta on the most inveterate 
Chronic M it has proved itself a medicine of unexampled 
virtue and value tomankinud. Composed as it is of all the rarest 
roots, 1 „ and seeds of plants that grow on 
American soll, with Sarsaparilla as the base, it holds in combina- 
tion a greater amount of medicinal virtue than any other 
Medicine known to the world. 7 

Its des is to act u the blood, and, th h 
3 1 the system. os betes oe 
prepared, that ft partakes very much of the gastric juice of the 
stomach, and does, in consequence, enter directly in the viTat 
CURRENT, thus creating 


‘NEW, PURE, AND RICH BLOOD. 


It has a specific action also upon the Secretions and Egoretions, 
and assists nature to expel from the system all Aumours, im- 
pure particles, and effete matter, the Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, and Skin—a no other Medicine. 
It wonderfully aids week, te or organs, invi- 
gorates the nervous system, tones up and strengthens the diges- 


tive apparatus, and imparts new 
tions of the body. 

The great value of this Medicine is, that it strengthens and 
builds up the syst m, while it eradicates dicease. Acting spe- 
cifically upon the blood, —1.— that, upon all the organs 
and tissues of the bedy, this parilla neutralizes the sharp, 
biting acids of the system, destroys and removes all pecant 
Humours and virulent substances from the blond, which cause 
Blotches, Pimples, gross Eruption of all. kinds on the — 
meck, and breast; removes sourness of the stomach, heart 
and flatulence ; allays inflammation of the bowels, lungs, and 
kidneys ; and comple“ - ly sweeps out of the body corruptions, in- 
tections, and diseases. Itisa 


GREAT FEMALE MEDICINE, 


having saved the lives of more than 40,000 females during the 
— ten years. In spinal and nervous complaints, pain in the 

ins, headaches, mental ession, costiveness, and general de- 
bility, painful, nin» ee or excessive menses, which produce 
the most distressing and weakening condition of the system, 
thie Sarsaparilla is a sovereign remedy. 

It is truly and pre-eminently the afflicted woman's friend,“ 
and is especially adapted to the diseases peculiar to her sex. 


GREAT RESULTS. 


The success which has attended the administration of this 
Sarsaparilla has given the greatest satisfaction to all classes of 
persons. In cases of 


SCROFULA, MERCURIAL DISEASES, AND HABIT OF 
THE STSTEM, 


it has been eminently successful. Hundreds of cases have been 
cured, where the entire surface of the body was covered with 


e and energy to all the func- 


yw — sores LI re in ** * in- 
med and su ing eye swe glands, or ng- 
— 4 aaa toner sores, tule, and decay of the bones. 


There is no kind of prepara known which is so well caicu- 
lated to remove every disease arising from an impure stateof the 
blood as the Old Dootor’s Sarsaparilla.“ 

A greater variety of co’mplaints arise from diseased liver than 
from any other organ. Dyspepsia, indigestion, sour, wen k, and 
irritable stomachs, pains in the side, head«che. lassitude, and 
general debility, diarrhæœa, jaundice, eruptions of the skin, &c., 


~. 


are some of the difficulties arising from a diseased liver, cured 
by this Sarsaparilla. 


It is also equally efficacious in cases of rheumatism and gout. 
very severe cases have already been reported to us since 
we have been in London, as being entirely cured. 

By cleansing the stomach and the bowels rr the 
N. life, correcting the secretions, ex lung morbid 
virulent matter from the body, this Sar checks all ten- 
dencies to disease, and confers on all who use it the most bene- 

In the spring, it is used to purify the blood of morbid matter, 
the stomach of bile, and to ectrest all the secretions, 

In the summer, it k up an equilibrium of the circulation, 

opene the pores of the akin, and promotes the énsensible perepi- 
ration, W HT mag Ror po ison - 
ous hesmours of the blood are eliminated from the body. 
In the winter, it gives tone 8 to the whole system, 
restoring warmth to cold feet and hands ; the 
blood to flow with equal vigour to the extremities, and acts 
most my sf on the nervous system, to allay irritation, cramps, 
spasms, 


GREAT AMERICAN WAREHOUSE, 
$78, STRAND, LONDON. 


POMEROY, ANDREWS, & Co., Proprietors, 


Pints, 4s.; Small Quarts, 46. 6d.; Imperial Quarts, 7s. 6d. 
Mammoths, holding two Quarts, lls. Six Mammoths sent free 
to any part of the kingdom for 60s. By this reduction in Small 
Quarts and Mammoths, there is an immense gain to the pur. 


{MPORTANT TO MOTHERS, 


(THE HOOPING COUGH, s0 frequently fatal, 


(as the weekly returns of the Registrar-General show), 
and always so distressing to the health and constitution, ofter 
the originating cause of consumption, and asthmatical com- 
plaints, developed in after life, 18 RELIEVED IN A FEW HOURS, 
AND COMPLETELY CURED in from fourteen to twenty-one days, 


by the 
GOLDEN AROMATIC UNGUENT 


an external remedy, compounded of precious essential oils; 
and that without the use of internal medicine, so difficult to 
administer in this complaint, especially to children. It is equall 
efficacious in the treatment of the various disorders of wh 

resons are most susceptible, who suffered with protracted 

OOPING COUGH, OR FROM VIOLENT AND NEGLECTED 
COLDS, A8 ASTHMAS, CONSUMPTIVE COUGH, PERIOD. 
ICAL COUGH, INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS AND 
CHEST, &e. 


In the first stages of these complaints a speedy cure will 
surely follow on the administration of this remedy; and in 
more advanced and confirmed stages, relief is almost immediately 
fe tage | even when every other means have failed, No 
family should be without the Golden Aromatic pty erga but 
have f at hand, ready for use on the development of first sym 
tome. It cannot long remain uncalled ſor, as it is particular 
serviceable in the cure of Burns, » Scalds, Blains, Swell. 
ngs, Bites of Insects, and minor ailments. - 


The most explicit and carefully prepared directions for admi- 
nistration, &c., in every case, accompany each bottle. 


Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 118., and 22s., by Mr. J. 
Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Mesers. Butler and Harding, 4, 
Cheapside; Messrs. Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street; Mr. 
Prout, 229, Strand; and ull other respectable chemists, We., 
throughout the kingdom, 


— 


ELECTRO PLATING UPON ARGENTINE SILVER. 


A BGEN TINE SILVER was introduced to the Public about ten years since, and very truly described 
as the best imitation of silver ever discovered. Large quantities have been sold, but after a few months’ wear it has in- 


variably disa ted the purchasers. 
utility and ornament, that cannot be surpas 
variety, including every requisite for the table or sideboard, 


FLOWER VASES, 
SILVER PLATE in great variety. 


GEORGE ATTENBOROUGH, SitversmiTH, 252, Reognr-ereeet, 
Argentine Silver ONLY AS A BODY, OB FOUNDATION, which, when plated by the 
sed even by nating silver itself. 
a magnificen 


therefore uses the 
produces articles both of 


electro 
The stock is unrivalled for quality, e and 
t display of EPERGNES, ANDELABBAY and 


SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, 7s, 2d. per oz. 


Tilustrated Catalogues, containing upwards of 1,000 estimates and sketches, sent post 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES.—Grorcz ATrensonoves invites the 
his stock of Gold and Silver WATCHES ; 
fine and modern Du 
ATCHES, horizon 


the purchase of a Time 3 to ins 
OF FIRST RATE CHARACTE uding a v 
second-hand Watches, by estee makers. GOLD 
maintaining power, from 4 guineas to 10 guineas; with lever 
2 guineas „ A Two Years’ Gusrantee, 


fashion), also Jewellery of every kind in the 


free. 
blic generally, but Aer latin 

it consists 1 — of 500 WATCHES 
x Minute Re by Barwise, and a few other 
construction, with full complement of jewels, and 
ts, from 6 to 20 guineas, SILVER WATCHES from 


signed by the Proprietor, given with every Watch sold 
GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY.—A magnificent and very extensive 
most modern style—pure quality, 
of Watches and Jewellery sent post free, Every description of Plate and Jewels taken in exchange 


stock of solid Gold Chains charged weight and 
— 


and best workmanship. 


GEORGE ATTENBOROUGH, 252, REGENT-STREET. 


, NDISPUTABLE AND PAYABLE TO HOLDER WITHIN FOURTEEN DAYS AFTER DEATH, AND 
Ali REE OF POLICY STAMP TO THE ASSUREN. AN ENTIRELY NEW AND MOST ECONOMICAL SCALE OF 


PREMIU Ms. 


HOUSEHOLDERS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. | 


15 and 16, ADAM- STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 


ISPENSABLE TO ALL WHO DESIRE TO MAINTAIN THE SOCIAL POSITION 
LIFE ASSURANCE I8 IND OF wHEIR F TES. 


The Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, M. P. 

John Walbanke Childers, Esq., M. P. 

William Bulkeley Glasse, Esq., Q. C. 

William Ashton, Esq. 

William Ashton, Esq., Horton House, 
Thomas Cator ° 


The Rev. „ 
Charles Hulse, Esq., Hurst, near 


and 6kelbrook Park. 
Francis Davenport Bullock Webster, Esq. 49, New Bond-street. 


Charles Hul , 
Richard Grifiths Welford, Esq. 
Francis Davenport Bullock Webster, Esq. 


Richard Griff Welford, 2, New- uare, Lincoln’s Inn 
Themes Peach Ben, bonnets ' 


pa » Essex, 
Peter Paterson, E. a Park-road, Holloway. 


DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 


Lower Scale of Premiums than any other Office. 

Policies transferable My indorsement. 

Policies paid within Fourteen Days after Proof of Death. 
5. No charge for Policy Stamp. 
* Persons recently assured in 

ume. 

A. Medical Referees in all cases paid by the Company. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
* 


THE LOW PREMIUM AND THE BONUS OR 
AnNvAL Premium for the Wolz Tax or Lane, for an nf,, Assurance of £100, payable to the Holder Fourteen Days 


Eoery Policy te absolutely indisputable, the state of health, age, and interest, being admitted on the Policy. 
A 


other Offices may obtain indisputable Policies from this Company at more moderate rates 9 


RICHARD HODSON, 


Seere 
PROFIT TABLE. 2 


Age Wows Lirs Premium. Age Wuors Lire Famex. 

Lard Low Bonus or 14 Low Bonus or 

day Premium Profit day Premium Profit 

5 Branch. Branch. 7 Branch. Branch, 

1 E 8. 4, E 8. d. 8 8. d. 8 8. d. 
VE. WS PAPER 21 lil 8 117 11 22 11 9 2938 
— 25 1 14 10 214 33 2 211 210 7 
115 9 22 3 34 242 212 1 

27 1988 33 3 35 35 6 213 8 

28 117 7 244 40 213 5 $31 

: 29 118 6 25 5 45 341 3 15 10 

4 30 119 7 36 8 50 318 8 412 11 

. $1 $97 2 711 60 6 6 8 7 411 


“4 De, 
< UG — 
AS 


USTAMOd) ‘OINON 


Catalogues of | calm 


— . 


Price 48. cloth, crown 8vo, 


THE HALF-CENTURY : 
ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL, 
(1800 to 1850), 


By WASHINGTON WILKS. 


With a Chronological Table of Contents, and a Tabul n 
ment oſ 4 — Officers of State from 1800 to 1850“ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


a * 
3 with much spirit, and well adapted for mechanics 


“It is ably written, and contains the essential body, spine 
and features of the half-century.”— Britton’s ee ‘ 


** Containing an intelligent digest of contemporaneous hi 
from the of a decided . and — thinker" 
Western Times. 


„The compilation of facts has been performed with great care 
and general „and the tone of the book is on the side of 


accuracy 
freedom and progress. Literary Gaseite. 


0 To all who are seeking for a well-digested compendium of the 


history of our country during the last fif ears we cordial)! 
recommend this — — ‘News. . . 


% What alone we ought to look for in such a work, is correct- 
ness in the detail of ascertained facts, fair ability, and traces of 
a desire to be impartial ; and these, on the whole, we believe we 
are justified in attributing to Mr. Wilks’s book.” —Jnguirer, 


** A very serviceable review of the opinions and events which 
have agitated the last fifty years. It makes no claim to stand 
beside Miss Martineau’s thoughtful and beautiful ‘ History of 
the Peace,’ but it may be read as an introduction to that work, 
or asa substitute for those whose time and means prevent their 
taking up Miss Martineau.“ Leader. 


“In dealing with these events and persons, Mr. Wilks has 
shown himself to be possessed of a graphic pen, and of warm 
and earnest sympathies with religion and humanity. His work 
exhibits * ow r and a command of lan- 
age and sometimes of poetical diction, that give promise of 
ture renown. - Ohristian Spectator. 7 1 


% A volume eminently readable and instructive ; abounding in 
opinions by which all may profit, and replete with facts, of which 
none should be ignorant. With these additions (an in- 
dex, Ne.) it will be incomparably the best manual we possess, 
of a period less known and more important than any other in our 
annals.” —Weekly News. 


% The author has given to the world a useful compendium 
of the stirring events which took place during the period he 
chronicles. . . . To every one of us such a record ia of im- 
mense value, and the attractive style in which Mr. Wilks writes 
has made his work one of the most readable of the kind ever 
published.”—Wesleyan Times. 


„This work comprehends in a small compass all the impor- 
tant movements, social and political, by which the past fift 
years of the nineteenth century have been marked. Asa wrk 
of reference it will be found of great utility, and the bold and 
fearless style in which it ie written will recommend it to many.” 
—The London Weekly Paper. 
“ The title of this volume is somewhat ambitious : the politi- 
cal and social history of the last fifty years could scarcely be con- 
tained in avclume of 350 pages, even though written by the 
ere oor pen of a Mignet or the descriptive one of a Macaulay. 
ut nobody will be disposed to quarrel] with the work on account 
of its title when they find the really great merits it possesses.” 
— Brighton Herald. 


“The future historian will find in this little volume ample 
materials for his task. Mr. Washington Wilks has certainly 
executed his dutv con amore, and with considerable care. 
We have to thank him for producing a good and valuable work, 
and too much praise cannot be awarded to him for the care he 
has displayed in the compilation of the various tables and tabu- 
lar arrangements. Tait: Edinburgh Magasine 
„% Mr. Wilks is a Liberal of the Manchester and Peace party; 
but he does not allow his views to blind him to the necessity or 
force of cireumstances, or to the merits of opponents. His state- 
ments are fair and his narrative is vigorous, The book will be 
found a useful compendium ; attractive from the greatness of the 
ELN 
well- oom style of the writer. ctator. 
6 As a volume for the million, as a work for reference, and as 
a cleverly-written series of treatises on all the prominent histori- 
cal and social events which have occurred during the last half- 
century, the work before us is worthy of general encouragement. 
It isa N repository of popular information, and 
— the author, in his modesty, claims little acquaintance 
with the mystery and art of ‘author-craft,’ ‘originality of view 
or sentiment,’ we can state, in his behalf, that a terser, closer, 
or better, style, author never wrote.“ Yorkshireman. 
It is confessedly difficult to write contemporary history with 
ness and truth; but even the s can scarcely deny 
that Mr. Wilks has attained no little of the n freedom of 
mind, and bas written with no little success. The literary 
of his performance are high,—powerful and vivacious 
writing, clear and consistent development of the course of 
events, keen perception of character, and graphic generaliza- 
tions, * 1 — y-marked features. . . . Best of all, 
thusiasm, give the 


— * breadth of view, and rous en- 
9 a truthful ring, and a hearty glow, 
which quicken 
N ormist. 

% Mr, Wilks is no 


thought and stir sympathy in the reader.“ 
partizan—no narrow stickler for any creed. 

„ He writes in the spirit of a sound and large-hearted 
Radical of the present day, who sees the world improving, and 
would the onward movement—who sets no more than their 


value on , and the mysteries of diplomacy—who 
endeavours to furnish a history of opinions rather than events, 


ae 


and subordinates even the narration of legislative proceedings 
2 exhibition of what the people felt and did. Leicesier 
ercury 


” 
„The author has evidently consulted the best writers, and 
t deeply, and in a liberal spirit, over the great events 
he has chronicled, which has enabled him to present 
form no mere compiler or book- 


‘The Half-Century,’ from 


icio 
It is a history not — 


dynas but of popular political and social ese 
NA 8 oy felt 


in the history of 
e before the reader, and the remarkable men who hay 


sketched by a skilful hand. The author writes currente calamo 
with grace and freedom ; his sympathies are with the cause of 

and the true; and we commend his work as supplying 
a most important desideratum, and as r the 
political economists and of social reformers, 
but also of all who desire to see their country and the world cul- 
onward and upward to that high destiny which we be- 
lieve, accor to the counsels of Him who is Governor of 
nations, is yet them.“ Christian Times. 


f 


London: Cuarizes Grin, 5, B te-street Without; W. 
Furemax, 4, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-hill ; and all, Bock - 


Saprmcnen 22,) The Woncankermist, 1 11859, 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT GcormisE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSOCIATI 


SSURANCE SOCIETY. 


| N. INCORPORATED 1 Te or PARLIAMENT, | 
7, ST. MARTIN’S-PLACE, — — LONDON. 0 pay SQUARE, 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Hon. Lat om ord GRO P . | 7 
P p.D. (Genteb,), The REPORT by the DIRECTORS to the TWENTY-FIRS? 
ayy or MEETING, veld on th May, showed the following 
dna Tb K. 7 Eeq., 2 — „ 


Pur NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION was Established in 1844, — Sav — 


And the AccUMULATED Funp .. 688 531 
for the purpose of combining a safe and profitable Investment of Capital with those of a comprehensive and well-regulated 
aystem of Life Assuran 


LARGE ADDITIONS have deen 2 te POLICIES. For 
The plan is original and peculiar, and cannot be adopted by any other Institation without contravenin n 
— ts fot the ulation of Joint Stock Companies p y us Cla aia pay for £1,000, dated lst March, 1832, becoming & 


the present year, would 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. ea ee eee — 
The Investment af money tolth the Association secures advantages to the surplus Capital of the effiuent, and the providen | when an additional Bonus will ke 3 
Favinge of the Industrial classes of he comity, ond fords an opportunity for rating (he Mee heat rate of interast ylebded 
first-class securities, in which alone the money is employ POLICIES RENDEAED —— — Directors 
Full information, Prospeetuses, and Forme of Bure may be obtained on application at the Head Ofte of the Asscostation, 6 have — M * under ell conditions, 3 
to the rerpeetive. Agents thraughoat the United Kingdom 5 MO ON, M ag Director, five qadurance, tad el be dsf to’ travel or 
E . * ** —— reside “yo 4 limits of — — payment of extra 
TRAFALGAR-8QUARB, Lox pow. ee CHRISTIE, Manager. 
. B.- Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 


% MepicaL Rursness paid by the Society. 


THE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY.|Sman e 


DISTINGUISHED BY THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE 22 


And the unanimous award of both TO EMIGRANTS ! 
„ COUNCIL” AND “PRIZE ie BE eras GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1861. of great value to Erler 228 1 found 
anufacturers o ng to the 
BREAKFAST CHOCOLATE, BONBONS, FRENCH SYRUPS, AND CONFECTIONERY. GOLD DIGGINGS. 


Chocolate Mille, Isleworth. Wholesale Depot, 35, Pudding-lane, City. West-end Depot, 221, Regent-street. Avrr A PERCHA'LINING FOR BOXES. 


DRINKING MUGS, WASHING BOWLS. 
BRBAREAST CHOCOLATE, in Half and Quarter-lb, Tablets, plain, from 1s. 4d. to 38. per Ib. BUOYS. SY PHONS. 
Ditto with Vanille, from 80. to 6s, per lb. In order that their numerous patrons may have these delicious Articles 


se ot tl FOR GUN. 
This Company have had MINERS’ CAPS. 
A LARGE QUANTITY OF CHOCOLATIERES SOLES FOR BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Manufactared from the most approved Parisian Model, one of which TO KEEP THE, PERT DRY is of the utmost 
| WILL BE PRESENTED 


tmportance 
the igrant. oY techy Ws by the nee of Gutta 
to every purchaser of a 14.[b, Box of their Breakfast Tablets, but which consumers of smaller quantities may purcnase at K whieh are They * r — get 1 
Cost price, 26. 9d. any one. This cannot be too extensively kuown town, song 
This Company have had the honour of supplying the Tables of the most distinguished Families in the Kingdom with their 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
PREPARED IN THE HIGHEST PERFECTION, + FOR PUMPS. | 


ao — as it is now difficult to find a 
at country 
VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS OF BONBONS, GOLD WASHING VESSELS, OF EVERY VARIETY OF 
By whom they have been pronounced AN UNRIVALLED DESSERT. HAPE, MAY BE HAD TO ORDER. 
for lining Boxes with Gutta Perehs 
RAILWAY PASTILLES, PENNY STICKS, AND OTHER PREPARED CHOCOLATES, 1 ee water), 
In Fancy Boxes—invaluable to Travellers and Excursionists. ä also for putting on Soles of Boots and Shoes, &c., m - 
FRENCH SYRUPS OF CHOICEST FRUITS, specially adapted for Evening or Juvenile Parties. 3 apany 
FRENCH CONFECTIONERY, PRESERVED AND CRYSTALLISED FRUIT, THE GUTTA PERCHA COMI'ANY, 
of exquisite quality and flavour. PATENTEES, 


Sold by their sppointed Agents, the principal Grocers, Druggists, and Confectioners throughout the United Kingdom. 
. for Agencies to be addressed to the Wholesale Depot. 


Just published, 9, bound, price 16¢., 8 4 . 
TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. HN FAT tran aD, te no ae 
CHIEF OFFICES: No. 40, PALL-MALL, LONDON. ds, devoid of all technicality, and much én 5. 


tenth Thousan 
eh as those 
: lg my aye 
CAPITAL, £250,000, * 
Fully subscribed for by nearly ELEVEN HUNDRED SHAREHOLDERS 


whose names and addresses are with the | seribed without the 
Prospectuses, ther thereby offering the most perfect security to all parties transacting business with the tion. 


18, n CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


* 


LONDON BOARD N DIRECTORS, 


Dig 
a po Bermingham, Esq., surgeon, Moreton-villas, || Major a. wet M. — late 11th Husears, 28, Gloucester-plase, 
ent wo. 


E. G. Bradley, Esq., solieitor, 13, Berners. at. 1 
H. Garland, Esq., architect, Belflore-iodge, High 


Keg, cr eon, Clapham -commos. 
1 8 Mane les d 1G and dee u-, City Fromme AS APPLIED TO THE 


— 7 OF 8 and to the DISORDEIS of 
Cooper, Esq,, Auditor to the Bridgewater Trustees, siren. (ac. 0. — Eoq., solicitor, 11, Staples“. inn, Holbors, and EARLY OB 
ford, Manchester terrace, Highgate. 


T. X. Leavam, M. R. O. 8., omer 
2 44 Pye the Fm atm re mh 
Consuitine Acruany,—E. * * . 76, Cheapside. te Landon Ww 
MEDICAL OFFiceRrs, 


T. 


E. Lioya, Eeq., M. D., 12, Charterhouse-square, | E. Meryon, Esq., M. D., 14, Clarges-otrect, Piccadilly. 12mo, bound in leather, price 12s., 
a Sol Torron.—T. Tayloe, Eaq., 26, Bucklersbery, EL iggy PRACTICE OCKET 
BanxkeERs.—The London and County Joint Stoek Bank, Lombard-street. 22521 by Dr. Y, CONCOBDANCE, and ERT — 
MANaGeR AND SzcrETARY.—T. H. Baylis, Ee. of 9 — tone 5 2 — A. * — 
. — 7 
LIVERPOOL LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND NOTTINGHAM LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND Just published, 18mo, bound in cloth, price 8¢., 
OFFICERS. Tse dips | rT OM@OPATHIC . 
. EDICINE, or V , embracing the 
— . 1 n Any LL dan, — M or — — = Ap g 
—— 4 ino 2. Market-place. 


Judd, the Exchange, 
* 1 a. (ee 2 Inte fren, Messrs Leech, Harrison, T. Ball, 84 (firm of Ball, Dunnioliffe, and Co., Castie-gate), 


the Park, Nottin am. 
Co., ar 
Urquhart, Bed fae tie et Bold-street Calderstone Cottage, T. e. (tras Robineon, e, fleisch, Basford, 1 upon the Animals 
G. Pil sq. bookseller, South Caste-street 7, Bayley, Eos, Siew of Bagley ond. hom, Legions” Tpqmee- Just published, Ovo, bound, price 4s. 64., 
ä —— J. ishing, Lea. (firm of , Son, and , Besteed | YOMCEOPATHY.——A BIOGRAPHICAL 


Mxpieat Rur. G. Gin, Bd., 2, Soho-street. d. Bosler, Eaq., Lengwith Mill, near Mansfield, Notte, inns — 1 n | 
BOLIctToRs.—Mesers. Thornely & Jevons, Pemberton-buildings. MepicaL Rereezs.—G, B. Stanger, d., M. E. C. 8. D. Conteining many ELA por Ad 


Manar, Diegcror 2 In vor LIVERPOOL. BSoLicrron.E. Pasehitt, Beq. 
. . | Mr. H. Hudston, Printing-offices, Maypole-yard. Suat published, Ove, bound, price 4s. 64., 


SECRETARY AND Aan. 7 
H TREATMENT of INDI- 

„ and Hemorrhoids (Piles). By 

simple Direetions for the 


Orrics.—2, Commerce-court. 


IMPORTANT FEATUBES OF THIS ASSOCIATION. e e 
COMBINING MOST VALUABLE ADVANTAGES FOR ASSUBERS AND SHAREHOLDERS. Household 
for the formation of a Relief Fund, for the benefit of Mem- | of 
or — Fee Fund, for the Children of such Members, whether | Alimen 

—.— are granted against Paralysis, Blindness, Accidents, In- 


Hz 
E tanner — 
Detailed P 
r Coeoa, W.; Chocolate, 10. Farinaceous Food 
e is Ok tor ny ences 
Offices, 40, Pall-mall, London, 


Pharmacy, 1 
sever, sad 5, Posts Obanehgurd. 


SepremseR 22, 


The Nonconkormtst. 


THE ONLY POLITICAL ALMANACK. 
“The cheapest sixpennyworth of political information ever 
offered to the public.” -A. Cobden, Hg., M. P. 


HE REFORMER’S ALMANACK AND 
POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 1803, will be published 
on the 15th of October, price Sixpence. 


This year no pains will be spared by the editor to make it in- 
creasingly valuable, It will contain a list of all uu Members 
or THRE New House or Commons, and the Unsuccessful Can- 
didates — the number of Votes polled for each Candidate--a 
classification of the Members under the heads Ministerial, 
Liberal, and Liberal Conservative—and a TAwULAR ARRANGE- 
MENT OF ALL THE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF STATE, FROM 1800 
10 1852. 

It will also contain important articles on the Freehold-land 
Movement, the Ballot, our Representative System, and other 
popular questions, together with an immense amount of statis- 
tical information, compiled from public documents. 


In addition to the Calendar, the Principal Events of the Year 
1852, with all the usual Almanack intelligence, will appear. 


London: AyLort and Jonrgs, 8, Paternoster-row ; and all 
Booksellers. 


ä — 


HE MONTHLY CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR 
for OCTOBER will contain a Biographical Sketch of 


Mr. EDWARD MIALL, M.P. 


The MONTHLY CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR is published on 
the lst of every month, Price Sixpence. 


hm 


„We have nothing of its kind that can equal it in the wealth 
and appropriateness ef its original articles, which are rich in 
thought and diction, and well suited to the times in which we 
live.“ Hastings News. 


London: A. HALL, Virtur, and Co., 25, Paternoster row. 
Edinburgh : A. and C. Busack. Glasgow: J. Rattray. And all 
Booksellers, 


HE MONTHLY CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 
I ADVERTISEMENTS for the OCTOBER number received 
to the 26th ; BILLStothe 27th. Terms:—Six Lines and under, 
78. 6d.; every additional line, Is.; Page, 42 10a.; Half page, 
2 7s. 6d.; Bills of Eight pages, £2 23.; above Eight pages, 
3 38. 
A. HALL, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster- row. 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW for OCTOBER, 


price ls. 6d., contains :— 


I.—Australia-—its Capabilities and Prospects, 
II.—Dixon’s Life of Admiral Blake. 
III.— Household Surgery. 
IV.— The Contest with Rome. 
V.— Quiet Hours. 
VI. —Guizot's Shakespeare and his Times. 
1 VII.—Macfarlane’s Japan. 
VIII. - Wesleyan Methodism. 


Review of the Month, &c., &e. 
Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


a AR —[— 2 


NEW WORK BY MR. GILFILLAN. 
On the 20th October, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE MARTYRS, HEROES, and BARDS of 
the SCOTTISH COVENANT. By GreorGe GILFILLAN, 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE TREASURE-SEEKER’'S DAUGHTER. 
A Tale of the days of James I. By Hannan LAWRAN CE. 


London: A. CocksHaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. Edinburgh : 
Mxxziks; and Hoao. 


Just published, 
HARVEY on DEAFNESS and DISEASES of the THROAT. 
With Plates, price 33. 6d. boards, 


N the TREATMENT of DEAFNESS arising 


from Enlargement of the Tonsils, and on other Diseases 

of the Throat, with a Chapter on the Organs of Speech. By 

WILIA Harvey, M.K.C.S. of England, Fellow of the Royal 

Medico-Chirurgical Society of London, and Surgeon to the Royal 

Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 

„We recommend the serious perusal of this book to all per- 

sons affected with Deafness, and particularly those suffering 
from Throat affections.”’— Lancet. 
, „This work of Mr. Harvey's should be consulted for ite clear 
and practical advice on Deafness.” - Medical Gazette. 

„The Author shows in this Treatise how prevalent Diseases 

of the Throat are in young people, and how necessary it is early 

treatment should be adopted to prevent the consequence of Deaf- 

ness.“ - Quarterly leview. 


Report of the Royal Dispensary for 1851, to be had at the 
Dispensary, 10, Dean-street, Soho-:quare. 


RENSHAW, Strand; Jackson, Islington; Hauton, York. 


In one vol., royal 18mo, cloth, price 18. 6d., 


ETHICS OF NONCONFORMITY ; 


AND 


N WORKINGS OF WILLINGHOOD. 
) By EDWARD MIALL, M. P. 
| CONTENTS. 


ETHICS OF NONCONFORMITY, WORKINGS OF WILLINGHOOD,. 


Proem. Proposals Submitted. 
The Renunciation, The Principle Seen in its 
The Betrothal. Elements. 
: Under Arms. By what Methods it is 
Walking Erect. Trained. 
Following the Leader. The Listener. 
Eyes about You. | Spiritual Platonism. 
Out-and-Outism. Love Me, Love my Dog. 
Reapectability. The Braced Birds. 
Courtesy. Sectarianism. 
Dissent and Dissenterism. Creede. 
The Witness. The Niggard and his Re- 
Self-Sacrifice, ward. 
Practice. | Sati-faction in Duty. 
When, Where, and How, Geniality, Kindliness, Fi- 
Singing at Work. delity. 


Winding-up. 


Leicester Mercury. 


conscience.’ Mia 
the country, by his vigorous and power 


loves so devotedly, and serves so well.”—Gauteshead Observer. 


— —— — —— — ae 


cellor of England. 
Trinity College, Dublin. With a Portrait engraved on Steel. 


We perused many of these essays as they originally appeared 
from time to time with much gratification, and we have no 
doubt they will meet with, as they dererve, an extensive eireu- 
lation in their present more convenient and corrected shape.”— 


„Here in the compass of a small volume we have a series of 
articles from the Nonconformist, in vindication of liberty of 
Mr. Miall bas won so — admirers throughout 

ul advocacy of perfect 
religious freedom, that little doubt can be entertained of the 
wide and ready diffusion of this new tribute to a cause which he 


London: Ay Lorr and Joxxs, 8, Paternoster-row; WILLIAM 


— — 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
HE LIFE of FRANCIS, LORD BACON, 


Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and Lord Chan- 
By the Rev. Josxru SORTAIN, A.B., of 
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